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A Providential Hand 


From a patriotic sermon in this issue by 


HOWARD N. BROWN 


F there be any providence in the affairs of men, surely we can see a 
providential hand in the planting of this nation on the shores of a 
New World. We can see how all but impossible it has been to 

start a new social order among the stronger growths which an older 
civilization has already established; and we can appreciate what 
rare good fortune the world had, to say the least, when it came to 
pass that a selected and specialized class of free people made a lodgment 
here on the edge of a vast wilderness. For here all the useless trappings 
of a well-nigh outworn order fell away from them like a discarded 
cloak, and they were able to plant a hardy form of democracy in an 
utterly virgin soil. That provided, one may say, one chance in many 
millions to begin the building of free institutions under conditions 
that permitted to them a free and unhampered development. After 
the colonies thus founded had acquired a vigorous growth, they 
were still threatened by Old World influence which, if left unresisted, 
would have made an end of the liberty they had established and 
cherished. It became necessary to sever the political tie that bound 
them to their motherland, that what they had gained might be 
conserved for future ages. 
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Portraits and Opinions 


R. COTTON began in last week’s number of 
+ Tue REGISTER a series of portraits and opin- 
ions of representative ministers of religion. He 
aims to give our readers a true picture of what the 
prevailing schools of thought are, and everybody 
who knows his skill in limning persons and getting 
the essence of their ideas in their own language 
will follow his interviews with pleasure and spiri- 
tual reward. In this business, he has no superior. 
In a careful reading of the vivid studies, one will 
know better than by any other method, it seems to 
us, just what is—what is wrong, and what is right 
—in the religious situation in our country. The 
author understands the currents of life. He is as 
sympathetic with the Fundamentalist, John Roach 
Straton, as he is with the radical, John Haynes 
Holmes. That is art, because it is fidelity to life. 
These articles are being published simultaneously 
ina half-dozen other church papers, which indicates 
a wholesome hospitality and increasing tolerance. 
It may be said that Mr. Cotton insisted that the 
position in the field of faith which the Editor takes 
should be included in the series, and we were wil- 
ling to join such diverse and goodly company. 


In Emerson’s Shade 
OW CIVILIZED ARE WE, under the skin? 
We query, with a nausea in the spiritual pit, 
on reading the behavior of certain citizens of Con- 
cord in Massachusetts, a community which thinks 
of itself in the terms of its one-time first citizen— 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. — The Fellowship of Youth | . 
for Peace held a series of meetings there, covering — 
a week, and among the speakers were well- -known 
davionat figures in the movement for abolishing. 
war. In every instance they were respectable—in 
some instances they were eminent—persons. Not 
a sentiment was spoken which by the most metic- 
ulous exactitude of “hundred percenters” could be 
regarded as unpatriotic; it is simple truth that the 
addresses were all peaceable, spiritual, elevated, 

and noble. 

These people and their meetings were bespattered 
with rotten eggs, Concord-grown, and stink gas was 
shot at them in the hall hardly more than a stone’s 
throw “from the rude bridge that arched the flood.” 
The houses of local friends of the meetings were 
surrounded by loud and leering young men and 
women, children of direct line or by adoption of 
Concord’s culture and liberty; and for all of this 
performance there was no arrest, no remonstrance 
whatever—at least, none that got adequate notice. 
On the contrar '¥;, at a meeting in the town following 
the peace series, arranged for a purpose, instead 
of apologizing for the shame of Concord, the 
speakers gave themselves to abuse of the lovers of 
peace, and descended to the unspeakably low level — 
of charging the visitors with deliberately exploit- — 
ing Concord’s world reputation in order to give 
their meretricious cause of good will among the 

nations a prestige that would carry far and wide. 
Well, the reputation is a bit daubed. But, ‘thank 
God, "Emerson still lives. Not all the folly, ‘stupid- 
ity, ‘and grossness of Concord’s misrepresentative 
persons last week changes history or truth. His 
spirit must have been mildly distressed, as he con- 
templated the ribald scene; and what could he say 
but this?—“I never knew you.” 


Religion and Economics 


E HAVE HEARD till it hurts that economies 

is a great factor in life. Its friends tell us it 
influences everything. But we are only beginning 
to hear from high sources—from specialists—that 
religion is a great factor in life in the same broad 
sense, and that its influence on economics, for one 
thing, isamazing. Here we have a most suggestive 
turn in thinking. More than that, it opens a new 
domain of thought. All the vears without number, 
we have been regaled with the influence of race, 
geography, politics, militarism, poetry, music, on 
religion ; always on religion; is it possible we shall 
have religious experts who will take up _ special 
fields and show us the influence of religion on race, 
politics, and economics? 

As a matter of fact, Reinhold Niebuhr, an Fens 
can clergyman, has already advanced a distance in 
showing the relation between religion and econom- 
ics, with religion as a determining factor and not — 
the supine victim. The Editor of this journal, as. 
our readers know, has studied for years. the in- 
fluence of religion on politics, which is one of the 
most rewarding fields of specialization in the world. 
And it is almost virgin soil. 4 

Mr. Niebuhr has the leading article in the Tune, id 
Atlantic M entity. entitled, “Puritaniani-dod Fae 
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fey ain Foot ‘of ‘the moder eile ete spirit, and 
t, of all forms of Protestantism, Puritanism has 
n most successful in encouraging business enter- 
se.” Whence this religio-economic connection? 
Seried when the Bible became the religious 
authority for Protestants in the Reformation. The 
Old Testament taught that “prosperity was an in- 
dubitable proof of sanctity”; and “business is 
business” assumed a spiritual character that many 
a Christian to-day does not appreciate. Mr. 
buhr says there was an elevation in business 
ical standards, due to this religious sanction, so 
that to-day the Protestant nations are “at once 
‘more honest and more greedy than their Latin 
neighbors, whose ethics are still partially rooted 
; in the Middle Ages.” 

_ Yes, we are more honest in the details of a busi- 
“ness transaction, “but more intent upon the ul- 
timate profits of the transaction.” In America, we 
have developed the new attitude toward business 
with a great passion. It is religious passion. We 
are painfully limited in our religion, but we have 
brought about the “complete sanctification of secu- 
Jar motives as well as secular tasks.” We have 
_all the power and privilege that a Croesus could 
dream of, but our Puritan virtues lack the “social 
imagination in the use of our power”; “our Bab- 
bittry i is in reality Puritanism gone to seed.” 

‘This religious influence on our economic life has 
nurtured the virtues of sobriety, honesty, and thrift; 
it has produced fleshly decency; but it has de- 
veloped the virtues of the senses only to embrace the 
sins of the mind—power, pride, greed. And now 
our wealth is so vast, even the sins of the flesh are 
rotting the more prosperous of the younger genera- 
tion of this Puritan system. And here we are! 
Puritanism a failure? A searching indictment, 
surely. We subscribe to this, in closing, ““We need 
a religion and an ethic which know how to deal 


have effectual restraints upon the paganism of 
power and pride as well as upon the paganism of 
licentious pleasure.” 


A Lovely Appreciation 


F DR. FLORENCE BUCK it is written, in a 
recent issue of Religious Education, that not 
y in her knowledge of the best but in the un- 
ying elevation of her point of view, she brought 
‘inction to her calling and a very unusual min- 
ry to youth, whom she was able to win to religion 

clear, high terms. That is true, and we who 
er e very close to her daily routine now stand ina 
ce of perspective and join gratefully with Mrs. 

Lyman Cabot, who is the author of the appre- 
tive article about Dr. Buck. Uerself a co- 
rker and a writer of wisdom in the field of reli- 

; Beeston, Mrs. Cabot knew how Dr. Buck 
open house to all comers” in a constant 
1 school clinic, in her always ant room 


with greed as well as with dishonesty, and which’ 
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Her counsel and wisdom were granted to all who came for 
advice about books, classes, methods, child study, and all the 
other human and individual questions that drift into one’s 
work like autumn leaves among one’s flower beds when any- 
one is as open to receive and as protecting to shield and succor 
as she. 

Yet, in spite of interruptions, she achieved the writing and 
assembling of two beautiful books: ‘“The Story of Jesus,’ and 
the “Beacon Hymnal.” I believe that both of these books 
have a permanent place in religious education. These words, 
too often used, sound cold—but think what it means con- 
tinually from generation to generation to influence the lives 
of the young in subjects such as these! No one could ask a 
greater reward. 


Some of the most modest people in the world, 
says Mrs. Cabot, unintentionally and unconsciously 
wear a halo. “Dr. Buck never put her halo on, but 
this did not matter, since she never took it off. No 
matter under what stress of work or fatigue she 
labored, one found her always with a shining light 
about her.” And is it not true, “when a lovely and 
helpful spirit leaves the earth,” one does find one- 
self, as Mrs. Cabot says, “not so much grieving as 
asking and repeating a question: What would you 
have me do?” 


Between Two Assumptions 


N THE PREFACE to one of his books, published 

in 1903, Father Loisy declared that he had spent 
his life “in showing that Catholicism is compatible 
with the full exercise of reason, and with the free 
research of criticism.” That statement contains 
the real issue between fundamentalism and modern- 
ism, and it is an issue of momentous interest. 
Modernism has certain modifications of ancient 
doctrine to suggest; but it stands for something 
vastly more important than the fate of these par- 
ticular “isms.” What it asserts is the right to the 
“full exercise of reason” and the “free research of 
criticism.” It says that the church can not only 
live, but can live to infinitely better purpose, de- 
pending on the free reason of mankind for its basis 
and support rather than on a fixed foundation of 
authoritative dogma. Fundamentalism says it can- 
not so live; that not only are certain things indis- 
putably true, but their truth has to be maintained 
by rigorous discipline. 

The assumption of fundamentalism, and indeed 
of orthodoxy in general, is that except as the 
church possesses such a discipline, which it can 
use, upon occasion, to silence or cast out its here- 
tics, it falls to pieces like a rope of sand. The 
assumption of modernism is that free research will 
bring into the field of religious thought and en- 
deavor the same measure of new vitality and power 
that it has brought, for example, into the field of 
scientific exploration. Between these two assump- 
tions lies the issue that is being fought out in all 
the doctrinal skirmishes of our time. It is prob- 
ably a long battle, and any pronounced victory 
may be still far off. But it is none the less a con- 
test of supreme significance to all that live; and 
they who engage in it, on either side, may well 
feel that every-other question waits upon the de- 


cision of their struggle. 


The Situation in Egypt 


The Nationalists win the election, but England interposes 


GYPT is part of the white man’s 

burden. On the maps of the world 
it is often marked with the same color as 
the vast areas which belong to Great 
Britain. The fate of England and that 
of Egypt are intertwined. The reason is 
that Egypt is on England’s way to India 
and the Soudan. All boats going from 
England to India pass through the Suez 
Canal, which is right by Egypt. That is 
an extremely vital waterway, so England 
has to keep her eye and her hand on 
Egypt. In times of crisis and danger Eng- 
land puts both hands on her. 

Egypt naturally resents this, because 
she does not see why any other nation has 
a right to govern her. She especially re- 
sents it because of the fact that she is 
a far older nation than England, with an 
ancient and advanced culture. Egypt is 
the depository of the most marvelous an- 
tiquities in the world. But not all her 
worth is in the past. She is also one of 
the largest nations in the Near East, with 
a population larger than that of Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, or Syria. She is 
rich and prosperous. Beautiful cities are 
scattered over her extremely fertile soil, 
and phenomenal crops are produced sev- 
eral times yearly in her wonderful valley. 


THE MAGIC NILB, tranquil and unruf- 
fled, flows a thousand miles between the 
blistering sands of two thirsty deserts 
and, without replenishment from any trib- 
utary or from the clouds of heaven, gives 
abundant life to the fields which feed 
Egypt's fourteen million people. As you 
trayel on any English train along this 
broad and dirty stream, you see thou- 
sands of half-clad women and naked boys 
hoeing or harvesting, while an equal num- 
ber of men with the help of donkeys and 
camels and windlasses and screws draw 
water from myriad shallow wells or nar- 
row canals branching off from the great 
brown river. 

The villages are wretchedly hot and 
squalid, with narrow, dirty streets and 
drab mud houses. The people are dull and 
illiterate, without ambition or vigor. 
They take many drugs, submit uncom- 
plainingly to every injustice, and furnish 
boys and women for the lust of the 
cities. In the waters of the great stream 
men bathe, the refuse from the sewers 
of a thousand villages floats, and water- 
carriers stand waist-deep filling their goat- 
skin bags with water for improvident 
housewives. Mammoth statues, little and 
big sphinxes, and here and there a pyra- 
mid, look out across the narrow, busy 
valley and see defeated and thwarted men 
and women and doomed little children 
toil and sigh and reek refuge in drugs and 
strange tales about imaginary gods, just 
as they have done for four thousand years. 
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Yet these illiterate peasants do not toil 
for naught. They have poured vast riches 
into the pockets of a few men who have 
built splendid cities and lived in luxury 
and ease in Berlin, Paris, and New York. 
They have created enough wealth for the 
erection of universities and beautiful 
mosques and superb museums. They sup- 
port an intelligentsia which writes books, 
publishes papers and paints pictures, talks 
of music and beauty and philosophy, and 
yearns for political freedom. 

But yearning or no yearning, Hgypt is 


IN THE NEWS 


DnB 


Keystone Photograph 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK _ 


Leader of liberal orthodoxy, who returns from 
nearly a year abroad, to enter upon his new 
duties as minister of the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York City, which is erecting a 
great new building in Riverside Drive, and has 
among its rich patrons the elder and the 
younger Rockefeller, who are in sympathy with 
the congregation’s setting aside of the require- 
ment of immersion for membership 


ee 
on England’s way to India and the 
Soudan, so that in all her plans for future 
development she must reckon with the 
British Empire. Her fate is wrapped up 
with the fate of England. Napoleon once 
fought brilliant battles about Cairo, 
Egypt’s finest city, and made eloquent 
speeches to his soldiers before the great, 
wise Sphinx, who smiled a knowing smile 
that has never come off; but Napoleon 
was beaten by England, and Egypt was 
caught in Britain's net. Governments 
will come and go in London, parties will 
rise and fall, economic and social theories 
will flourish and fade away, but England 
will keep her eye and hand on Egypt for 
many decades yet. She may withdraw her 
soldiers, take her ships far away, and talk 
to Egypt’s chief men in soft terms; or 


she may send airplanes over Cairo’s 
minarets, direct her warships up the Nile, 
lead heavily-tramping soldiers through 
broad, rich streets, and talk in ultima- 
tums; but in either case England will keep 
her eye on Egypt and her hand near 
EHgypt’s throat. It is an irrepressible con- 
flict, and the land that rules the waves 
will dominate the placid waters of the 
Suez Canal. 


EGYPT WILL RESENT this. She does 
resent this. She demands freedom. 
Through many decades she has fought for 
freedom. Under a dauntless national 
leader—Zagloul—the soft, treacherous, vol- 
atile Egyptians have opposed mighty Brit- 
ain and striven for liberation. 

Finally they attained success, and on 
the twenty-eighth of February, 1922, the 
English protectorate came to an end and 
Egypt was declared free. 

In 1923 a brand-new, first-class consti- 
tution was adopted, and Egypt felt as 
superior and up to date as a child on 
Christmas morning. A Parliament was 
elected with strong nationalistic feelings, © 
and Egyptians began to replace English- 
men in all important services. But fric- 
tion developed in a score of places, and 
high feeling was aroused over many ques- 
tions. Before long, a very important Eng- 
lish official was murdered in Cairo, as a 
result of which Parliament was dissolved. 
At the new election, conducted by the Eng- 
lish, 105 anti-Zagloulists were returned 
and 101 of his adherents. England ap- 
pointed the Prime Minister. But that Par- 
liament was utterly unwieldy and unruly, 
so it had to be dismissed—in March, 1925. 
From then on England has ruled without 
a Parliament. But last month there were 
new elections held under the supervision 
of the English army and the Prime Min- 
ister appointed by England. Yet in spite 
of that, Zagloul and the Nationalists won 
—not an overwhelming majority of the 
places in Parliament, but practically all 
the places. Thus Egypt defies England 
and says, ‘““My people shall have freedom.” 
And England replies, very calmly and very 
firmly, “Zagloul cannot be Prime Minister. 
I shall keep my eye and hand on Egypt.” 
So London rules 14,000,000 Egyptians, and 
England’s Egyptian “President,” Lord 
Lloyd—like Pilsudski and Mussolini—tells 
a Parliament elected by a nation what it 
may and may not do. 

The question is terribly complicated, 
and both sides have their rights. Hgypt 
deserves what they call freedom, but Eng- 
land must protect her arteries of travel. 

In all the hectie struggle a few leaders 
are more concerned than the millions of 
humble water-drawers and hoers in the 
valleys of the Nile and the Ganges, whithe 
lead the waters of Suez. » ore 
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Bistoxy of our race that men F Bate 
heeded to be exhorted not to give 
E ut to keep and cherish, some measure 
pation that has been conferred 
em. The immortal narrative of 
odus of the sons of Israel from 
in Egypt, and their search for a 
nised land, is now thought by scholars 
be somewhat doubtful history; but at 
t is one of the greatest epic poems 
written. And there we read how 
it was to prevent those ex-slaves 
going back to the bondage from 
ch cor ee psaitine:; of _80- 


ht it was going to be; and they had 
he vision to see that its hard road 
the way to a much better and 
ter future. In the hunger of desert 
wilderness their thoughts turned back 


r whole world in later time has 
embarked on something like the same 


cribes what the movement essentially 


last century a new enfranchisement 
come. From many burdensome re- 
tions they have been set free. But it 
been only to find themselves saddled 
h a new burden of responsibility which 
y have often been unwilling to assume 
bear in any adequate way. And so 
t has come to pass that we now find our- 
es in the midst of a world-wide re- 
against the democratic movement, 
‘ strength and ultimate reach of which 
ction we are not very well able to cal- 
ulate. In some countries they have 
erted the democratic way entirely ; and 
n all countries there is a formidable 
liberty as being, on the whole, an 
ated blessing. It is not yielding 
> men have expected it to yield, and 
ir disappointment they have grown 
careless about its preservation. 
» not suggest that this constitutes 
ent any alarming menace to the 
y of our own free institutions, 
there can be no doubt that it in- 
ss with our growth and progress 
People. We are not so sure 
acy is worth contending for 


‘not be ae to give it up, 
; sense than our’ fathers 


ng the War ‘about 


racy is about all the road there is. 


pmocracy, and that no doubt sufficiently - 


of public sentiment which now re-' 
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Minister Emeritus King’s Chapet 


eh a the world safe for democracy,” 
and to think that the real problem is to 


make democracy safe for the world. It 
is indeed rather plain that the spread- 


eagle oratory of former days in this coun- 


try had not reckoned with the dangers 
and difficulties that were sure to beset 
the life of our new Republic as it grew 
to wealth and power. Liberty alone we 
find is not the panacea for all ills that it 
was once taken to be. But when people 
talk of the “breakdown of democracy,” 
and the desirability of putting something 
else in its place, it behooves them to con- 
sider somewhat carefully what there is to 
serve as a substitute. 

We want a road of some kind on into 
the future; and the truth appears to be 
that, whether it be rough or smooth, democ- 
The 
only alternatives that appear to exist are 
either some kind of dictatorship, or some 
sort of oligarchy ; and both of these might 
be better described as being what we here 
in the Hast call a “place” rather than a 
road. That is to say, whatever advantages 
they may have in other respects, they do 
not lead anywhere. One can enter them 
all right, but they end in a blank wall. 
An oligarchy means the establishment in 
seats of authority of a privileged class. 
Such a class no doubt has often been es- 
sential to order, stability, and peace. But 
never, we may say, has such a class ex- 
isted without provoking at last some kind 
of revolution which proved its own de- 
struction. Continuous exercise of power 
is one of the hardest moral strains to 
which human nature can be subjected. 
“A friend in power,’ Henry Adams was 
accustomed to say, “is a friend lost.” 
aristocracy does not need to become vicious 
and corrupt to become utterly unfit to 
hold the destinies of mankind in its keep- 
ing. The blindness and narrowness that 
result through its separation from the 
larger currents of the world’s life incapac- 
itate it for wise and safe leadership. The 
rule of an aristocracy never has been— 
and probably never can be made—success- 
ful for a very long time. Such a privi- 
leged body inevitably becomes, after a 
while, more interested in the perpetuation 


_of its own power than in the public good. 


A dictatorship is, in the nature of the 
case, no more than a temporary expedient. 
Good dictators are “rare birds”; and they 
are mortal like the rest of us. When they 
die, the world is left very much as it was 
at the beginning of their career, and gen- 
erally there is nobody fit to take their 
place. They may straighten things out 
for the time being, but after them the 
old chaos supervenes; and, if anything, 


- the power of self-government in the masses 


of men is weakened rather than strength- 
ened by their interference. There is no 
way out through one-man power, or 
¢ through class rule. Democracy is no mere 


human invention; it is the necessary de- 


An- 


velopment of a movement, in the only pos- 
sible direction, to get human affairs ul- ~ 
timately on some stable footing, and pro- 
vide a continuous course for orderly devel- 
opment. There is no getting away from 
it, whatever blunders and stupidities may 
be laid to its charge. After every attempt 
to find a short cut and an easier path, 
the world will have to come back to it, 
and do the best it can to make it a success. 

That this is a difficult undertaking, the 
affairs of all nations now give us proof 
enough. The weakness and even impotence 
of legislative bodies, in some other lands, 
is a sign of the times that may well fill 
our minds with solicitude. In truth, the 
Old World, in various places, is now mak- 
ing such a sorry exhibition of democratic 
inefficiency that we turn back to our own 
country, not without misgivings and anx- 
ious questionings as to whether or not we 
can escape from falling into that same 
pit. Probably we are unable to answer 
that question with much certainty. What 
we can say, however, with a good degree 
of assurance, is that here, if anywhere, 
the problem of what Lincoln called “gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,’ can be worked out tri- 
umphantly ; and that the hope of free in- 
stitutions, for the world in general,. is 
largely staked on our success in main- 
taining a civil order based on the idea 
of liberty for the common man. _ Else- 
where, the prospect for this at the pres- 
ent moment may look rather dark. With 
us, the prospect may not be very brilliant. 
But anyhow, we have a good fighting 
chance to succeed; and we may reverently 
think that something more than our own 
wisdom is at work to this end. 

If there be any providence in the affairs 
of men, surely we can see a providential 
hand in the planting of this nation on 
the shores of a New World. We can see 
how all but impossible it has been to 
start a new social order among the 
stronger growths which an older civiliza- 
tion has already established; and we can 
appreciate what. rare good fortune the 


‘world had, to say the least, when it came 


to pass that a selected and specialized 
class of free people made a lodgment here 
on the edge of a vast wilderness. For here 
all the useless trappings of a well-nigh 
outworn order fell away from them like 
a discarded cloak, and they were able to 
plant a hardy form of democracy in an ut- 
terly virgin soil. That provided, one may 
say, one chance in many millions to begin 
the building of free institutions under 
conditions that permitted to them a free 
and unhampered development. After the 
colonies thus founded had acquired a 
vigorous growth, they were still threat- 
ened by Old World influences which, if 
left unresisted, would have made an end 
of the liberty they had established and 
cherished. It became necessary to sever 
the political tie that bound them to their 
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motherland, that what they had gained 
might be conserved for future ages. 

Whether, apart from the shock of this 
separation, England would have been able 
to pull herself out of what had become 
a sort of bog of feudalism, one does not 
know. At all events, America thereby 
got rid of the blight of old caste systems, 
_ while England still has some remains of 
that to wrestle with. Democracy in this 
country possesses a fairer field on which 
to work out its own and the world’s 
salvation than is anywhere else afforded 
it on the surface of the earth. To say 
this is not to speak condescendingly or 
patronizingly of other lands. It is not to 
assume superior airs toward, or give 
offensive preachments to, other nations. It 
is to state the simple truth that, else- 
where, harder aristocratic and dynastic 
traditions render the growth of democracy 
more difficult. For one thing, this often 
sets up a warfare in other countries 
that tends to transform the democrat 
into a dangerous revolutionist. 

With us, a wonderful beginning was 
made by a company of people whose lead- 
ing spirits constituted one of the most re- 
markable groups of men ever gathered for 
common action. We may well be proud 
of the list of names appended to our 
Declaration of Independence. What they 
stood for in point. of character and in- 
telligence it would be diflicult to match. 
And the beginning they made has been 
followed by a century and a half of mar- 
velous political, social, and material de- 
velopment. It is a great opportunity and 
a great trust which history has put into 
our hands. The skeptical mind may regard 
the series of events that has brought us 
to this present hour as a combination of 
fortunate accidents. But the devout theist 
will see here the guiding hand of a power 
and wisdom greater than man can boast; 
and he will depend much on the help of 
that higher wisdom for the solution of 
problems which confront us as we try 
to deal with our great task aright. 

Some of these problems are so intricate 
that the careful mind will hesitate even 
to suggest what the ultimate answer to 
them will be found to be. We have 
simply to go on, trusting that step by step 
a way through these difficulties will be 
discovered, if we can prevent our doc- 
trinaire reformers from hurrying us into 
ill-considered measures which complicate 
rather than simplify the situation. But 
there is one answer to the riddle of safe 
and sane progress before us—so plain 
that it can be stated with but little reser- 
vation or the inclusion of a contingent 
proviso. In the nature of the case, a big 
democracy is incapable of much wise and 
effective action apart from the knowledge 
and skill of those whom it delegates to 
act in its name. “You cannot,” said 
Carlyle, ‘navigate your ship around Cape 
Horn by count of noses.” That is a cap- 
tain’s job. 

First of all, the function of democracy 
is to provide a good method for the choice 
of its own servants and leaders—a method 
different from the self-appointment of the 
dictator (such as a political boss), and 
more reliable than the working of lines of 
hereditary descent. It is not unlikely that 
the ultimate test of the strength and 
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Stability of any democracy will come at 
just this point: Whom will the people 
select to be their publie servants, to for- 
mulate their laws, and to carry out their 
purposes? Will they be careful to seek 
out fit men for such tasks—as they would 
choose a doctor in case of illness, or an 
architect to build a house? Or will they 
take up with any mountebank of glib 
tongue who offers himself, and give into 
his keeping affairs that can only be rightly 
handled by men of good judgment and 
high character? 

Some years ago it was quite the thing 
to set up organizations of citizens to 
watch over our legislatures and see to it 
that they did their duty in a proper way. 
I think this attempted oversight has not 
been crowned with entire success; and it 
seems quite evident that a better way 
would be to choose, in the first instance, 
legislators who did not need so much 

watching—men who could be trusted to 
deal with public questions in singleness 
of purpose and in the light of adequate 
intelligence. Unhappily, the mind of our 
people has been much filled with the 
notion that there is no great need of expert 
advice and management in our govern- 
mental concerns, since the mind of the 
multitude is supposed to be the fountain 
of all wisdom about public measures and 
almost any person will serve well enough 
to act as a sort of mechanical device for 
registering the public will. Unhappily, 
too, we have now made public office so 
much a kind of martyrdom for our best 
and ablest citizens that it is difficult to 
persuade them to accept its burdens and 
responsibilities. This does not argue well 
for the immediate future of our great 
democratic experiment. 

There is another difficulty that besets 
our way, though it is not yet generally rec- 
ognized as a hindrance to the growth of 
popular liberty. When the Pilgrim Fathers 
came to these shores, they came expecting 
as they said, “more light to break forth 
In other words, they 
brought with them a real atmosphere of 
religious freedom. They hoped, through 
the exercise of the gifts of the spirit, for 
further illumination on the problems of 
human duty and destiny. But later ar- 
rivals here brought with them a quite 
different religious atmosphere. It was 
their belief that all possible light from 
divine sources had already been given; 
that any further so-called illumination of 
that kind must be of satanic and not 
heavenly origin; and that the human mind, 
therefore, instead of being held free and 
open toward new truth, must be kept 
tightly closed toward everything except 
such definitions as the past had made. 
Thus it has come to pass that our country 
has been going on, as best it can, with 
liberty as its watchword in civil and 
secular affairs, while at the same time 
that word has been hated and feared 
where religious interests are concerned. 
That is not a situation in which liberty 
gets its best chance to show what it can 
do for mankind. 

In the conflict of mind thus engendered, 
freedom has won many triumphs, even 
within the very citadels of dogmatic au- 
thority. After all, perhaps no mind can 
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be so closely barred against the light of 
common day but that some rays will get 
through the shutters erected to keep it out. 
Nevertheless, it works as a hindrance to 
true appreciation of the value of liberty, 
as a builder of character and worth, that 
there should be held against it such a 
strong tradition of dislike and dread, 
within those sacred precincts where the 
general life is chiefly rooted and centered. 
It is greatly to be desired that the reli- 
gious mind should learn a larger trust 
in freedom, in synagogue and church as 
well as at the ballot-box ; for it seems prob- 
able that either the fiction of infallible 
authority will fade away before the light 
of reason, or that belief in such authority 
willin the end so circumscribe the bounds 
of civil liberty as to prevent it from doing 
anything like its full work in the world. 

But from all such considerations we 
can come back to the assertion we have 
previously made—that for the present 
world and the present time the democratic 
way is practically all the way there is. 
And we can add to that assertion a strong 
assurance that this way is by no means 
hopeless. We must admit that democracy 
is still in the experimental stage of its 
life; but of what forward movement in 
the world is not the same thing to be 
said? No single step in a pioneer enter- 
prise can be reckoned a demonstration 
or a certainty till long after it has been 
taken. We are engaged in a great -ad- 
venture; but for those who have eyes to 
see and hearts to feel, what a thrilling 
adventure it should be! To become tired 
and weary of it, because things do not go 
altogether to our liking, is a degree of 
faint-heartedness likely to be looked upon 
in the future with amazed contempt. As 
one listens to some of the despondent 
talk of the day, one can feel the tinge of 
scorn that must have been in the words of 
Jesus, addressed to the men of his aoe 
“O ye of little faith!” 

Does not our imagination kindle at the 
thought of a great people learning to 
govern itself, and finally learning to do, 
that thing well? Why should it not? On 
a small scale that has been done—is now 
being done—in many places, almost to 
perfection. True, the small model cannot 
be made to work with equal ease for many 
millions of people. But given the requisite 
amount of character and intelligence, and 
what is done in town meeting can be done 
by the whole nation. Meanwhile, both 
character and intelligence can be indefi- 
nitely acquired. 

In his famous Gettysburg address, Lin- 
coln asked for such consecration and dedi- 
eation of the hearts of his countrymen to 
the issues then being fought out that “‘gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” need “not perish from the 
earth.” That is the spirit in which we 
should discharge our duties as citizens 
of this great Republic. The momentous 
undertaking to which the past has com- 
mitted us must not fail. It need not fail 
unless we become degenerate sons and 
daughters of heroic sires. 

Let us emulate their patience with a 
public mind that is not slow to see what 
duty and enlightened self-interest oe 
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rselves or einer is too iin pee ‘o 
y for any human good. The founda- 
hd all things lie in the human soul; 


| 'N A RECENT ISSUE of that magazine 
* of iconoclastic tendency, The American 
Mercury, edited by H. L. Mencken, is an 
article by Charles Angoff, entitled “Bos- 
Twilight,” a paragraph of which 
reads as follows: 
in the very forefront of the religious life 
of the country, renowned for its scholar- 
ship and dignity is now, perhaps, the least 
in fluential in America. Its ministers seem 
to command no more public respect than 
so many dry Congressmen or truck 
drivers. The stimulating clash of meta- 
physical and theological ideas which so 
‘stirred the Boston of the last century is 
gone. The religious atmosphere is now 
foul with the bawling of Fundamentalists, 
_theosophists, metaphysical healers, and 
other such quacks. ... The Rev. A. Z. 
Conrad, Ph.D., D.D., pastor of the Park 
‘Street Congregational Church, speaks in 
behalf of the Virgin Birth, the Resurrec- 
tion, and long dresses.” 
_ Mr. Angoff probably would have modi- 
fied that paragraph could he have spent 
an hour with Dr. Conrad in his study at 
Park Street, because he would have learned 
that while Park Street Church does stand 
unequivocally for the Virgin Birth, the 
Resurrection, and other evangelical doc- 
trines, it stands for positive, eloquent 
preaching, and is by no means “the least 
influential pulpit in America.” 
5 Park Street! Fortress of orthodoxy! 
Brimstone Corner! In the city of Boston 
; there is no more conspicuous site than 
_ the corner of Park and Tremont Streets 
at the head of the historic Common. 
eerrisely did the enthusiastic supporters of 
_ Congregationalism choose a site when, in 
1809, they organized their church. Wisely 
dic they build, too, for the noble colonial 
‘ ure with its substantial brick walls 
proportions, and Sir Christopher Wren 
tower makes one of the best models of 
al church architecture in the coun- 
For nearly a century the church 
ished, standing foursquare to the 
s of Transcendentalism and Unita- 
em it happened on evil. times: 
3 s section moved west and en- 
ia ‘old supporters died or moved 
' ‘The little group that remained was 
lemma. The members had a huge 
t no one to go to it. They had 
architectural beauty and his- 
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and only the soul of a free man can be 
trusted as the basis of what we should 
like to build. No matter how long it 
may take to teach men to use their liberty 
That is the lesson that has to be 
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toric association, but no one to meet 
mounting costs of upkeep. Whither lay 
the solution? Meeting followed meeting, 
with clouds of gloom gathering and assum- 
ing more and more formidable proportions. 

Finally, with what reluctance we may 
imagine, the faithful handful accepted the 
offer of the Boston Herald to buy the pro- 
perty for $1,000,000. Their church was to 
be torn down; the society was to move on 
in pursuit of the disappearing clientele. 
Now comes the strangest feature of the 
entire proceeding. In the city of Boston 
was a group of men and women with 
capacity to properly appraise historic and 
architectural values. As soon as they 
learned of the society’s decision, these 
persons got together, concluded that an 
edifice of the character of Park Street 
Church must not be demolished, and pro- 
vided funds for its restoration and resus- 
citation. Who were these liberal-minded 
men and women who generously came to 
the rescue of this orthodox stronghold? 
They were Unitarians, with a sprinkling 
of Episcopalians! 

But of what use would it be to save 
the building unless one could be found to 
lead the society back to its old position 
of commanding influence? Casting about, 
the committee learned of a minister who 
had been preaching in Worcester, Mass., 
to a full church morning and evening. The 
church had taken in twelve hundred mem- 
bers in twelve years. Moreover, the 
preacher stood like a rock for the fun- 
damental evangelical principles that had 
made Park Street great in the past. The 
preacher was Rey. A. Z. Conrad; and he 
was called to the pastorate in 1905. The 
eall was one of four similar invitations, 
and must have appeared to Dr. Conrad 
the least desirable. Here was a church 
in an expiring stage. Its only hope seemed 
to be to seek a more advantageous loca- 
tion. In fact, Dr. Conrad was engaged 
to assist in the final obsequies at the old 
site, and then to build anew, elsewhere. 

But once on the field, more familiar 
with conditions, the new minister proposed 
to the committee that the society hold 
its ground. He asked those Unitarians 
and Episcopalians who had saved the 
building to help him now save the society, 
give him ten thousand dollars, and allow 
him five years. They contributed the 
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learned ; and we may be quite sure that 
all heavenly powers will work with us 
as we try to find a path that will lead us 
into the “glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” 
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money, for they were fair-minded enough 
to see there was still need to proclaim 
evangelical Christianity from that con- 
spicuous corner. 

The minister went to work. For the 
first year it was a heartbreaking task. 
Then they began to come—by tens, by 
twenties, by hundreds. Considerably be- 
fore the five-year trial period had elapsed, 
the church was full morning and evening, 
floor and galleries. People not only came 
to church, but gave their money. Park 
Street was well on its way back to its 
ancient glories. 

All this happened a score of years ago. 
To-day the membership is 1,685. An 
average of one hundred communicants are 
received yearly. The church, which seats 
thirteen hundred, is filled to capacity Sun- 
day morning and evening. While the cor- 
ner is but a stone’s throw from a large 
subway discharging station, that, of it- 
self, signifies little, because working 
men and women, of whom the congrega- 
tion is largely composed, are not particu- 
larly eager to return to the city a seventh © 
day after having been there the six pre- 
ceding days. Park Street parish is thirty 
miles in diameter, reaching from Salem 
‘on the north to Quiney on the south, and 
includes families in seventy towns. On 
a Sunday afternoon in the autumn, when 
the every-member canvass is made for 
funds to meet the budget of $28,000, more 
than one hundred automobiles assemble 
to convey the canvassers, 

One might suppose that a parish of this 
size and variety would require one or 
more assistants. But Dr. Conrad has no 
assistant and does not want any. When 
his parish committee suggested that he 
procure one, he remarked with a twinkle 
in his eye: “You may get me one provided 
you raise my salary $2,000.” Then he 
added: “My pulpit is my best assistant, 
and the only one I need.” With the help 
of an efficient secretary he does all the 
work himself: preaches twice Sunday, and 
often during the week; meets committees ; 
makes parish visits; cares for the sick; 
attends funerals; solemnizes marriages; 
and attends to the multitude of details 
devolving on the leader of a large parish. 
In addition, he is a prolific writer, being 
now engaged on two books to be published 
in the spring. Only a personality of ac- 
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tivity, force, and discipline could do this, 
and keep on doing it in the same church 
after twenty years. 

His method of administration is simple. 
At the close of each service he meets per- 
sons who wish to affiliate with the church, 
and at once endeavors to make them part 
of the church organization. Cards for 
signing, which are in the pews, help locate 
newcomers and inform of change of ad- 
dress. 

“What caused the revival?’ I asked. 
We were sitting in the Park Street study. 
Shelves of books, and materials for sermon- 
making, were about, while on the table 
were two telephones that constantly 
claimed attention. 

Dr. Conrad leaned over and replied in 
a Voice one ‘would remember, for it carried 
conviction: “Evangelical Christianity. We 
hold tenaciously to the Bible as God’s 
word, and preach it as authority. I pro- 
claim what I feel in my soul is the truth; 
the deity of Christ, and atonement through 
the shedding of his blood on Calvary.” 

There you have in a word Dr. Conrad’s 
explanation of what to readers must be 
evident is one of the most outstanding suc- 
cesses in the restoration of a decadent 
ehurch in American church history. 


We have given this introduction some- 
what at length that those who read fur- 
ther may have a background for Dr. Con- 
rad’s religious beliefs. Probably no pul- 
pit in the country stands more firmly on 
the fundamentals of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Now, what does its minister be- 
lieve? He is assured that it is the doc- 
trine he preaches Sunday in and Sunday 
out that keeps the church filled,»holds 
the great diversified parish together, en- 
ables the budget to be met. Let me tell 
it to you as he told it to me that day under 
the roof of his church. Many who read 
will differ—differ radically. But differ 
or agree, the success of his method and 
preaching is evident. 

“T spent three solid years,’ he began, 
“studying evolution according to Spencer 
and Darwin, Wallace and Romanes. I 
read all the books obtainable, only to con- 
clude that the evolutionary theory was so 
full of vagaries, dreams, uncertainties, 
and abysmal gaps that it couldn’t ‘be taken 
as reliable explanation of the existence of 
the universe. The only reliable explana- 
tion is the Creative and catastrophic one. 

“The Bible is absolutely trustworthy 
and reliable. No man who follows it ever 
regrets it. We are after instruction in 
character-making, and proof of eternal 
life. We find all this in the Bible—the 
Book of destiny. Eliminate the Bible, and 
you get chaos. Why, what is crime due 
to? Not the breakdown of prohibition; 
not the aftermath of war; but to a pulpit 
that does not preach the Bible as the 
authoritative word of God. I am not 
troubled about the story of creation, of 
the flood, of Jonah and the whale, the 
wonder-working of the Old Testament, and 
the miracles of the New. The foundation 
truths I preach are supernatural revela- 
tion as recorded in Holy Scripture. The 
miracles, as facts employed to accredit 
a divine message, are as well attested as 
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any facts of history. I preach the Virgin 
Birth of Christ, the ‘Only Begotten’ Son 
of God. He is the atoning Saviour, an 
absolute authority in matters of the soul, 
one to receive adoration and worship ex- 
actly as the Father. His death on the 
Cross was redemptive, a true atonement 
for sin. He has power to forgive sin, and 
is man’s mediation for ever and ever. 

“Regeneration is necessary to salvation, 
in accordance with Christ’s declaration, 
‘Ye must be born again.’ What Jesus was 
and said is our first and final court of 
appeal. Take that away, and the only 
appeal is to the individual, or pragmatism. 
Beware of pragmatism. The pragmatic 
bug is a bad microbe. The result of tak- 
ing authority away from Christ and plac- 
ing it in the individual is just what we 
see to-day—destruction and subversion of 
all kinds. Sense of responsibility to a 
higher authority, to any authority, is gone; 
thought of judgment is gone. What is 
left? Reversion to the jungle. The ani- 
mating force in the universe is the ener- 
gizing reason of God. True law can’t 
be made by human will alone and not even 
by Divine Will. 
Himself. 

“How far would I go with the mod- 
ernist? Not a step. Yet let me make it 
plain, please. I am not a Fundamentalist. 
I refuse to be thus labeled, because I can- 
not accept their extreme positions. Many 
of my brother ministers class me with the 
Fundamentalists, and to be sure I am a 
thousand times nearer them than the mod- 
ernists. Let me tell you what I am; I 
aman evangelical Christian. I believe 
with my whole soul in Bible inspiration ; 
the Deity of Christ; that Christ atones 
for man’s sin by his death on the Cross; 
and that spiritual death results unless 
man be thus saved.. Nothing is more defi- 
nitely declared in God’s word than that 
every man is lost until he finds and accepts 
Jesus Christ. 

“Modernism is nebulous. It says noth- 
ing above the natural order. To modern- 
ists, the cosmos and man are results of 
a merely chemical process. Jesus is the 
product of heredity and environment—of 
the level of humanity, only a little more 
complete. The Bible is only sifted tradi- 
tion, and without authority over the ac- 
tions, motives, and thoughts of men. Mod- 
ernists reject the idea that sin needs an 
atonement, and make Christ’s death 
merely a martyrdom. 

“Evangelicals recognize that sin must 
be treated redemptively. Modernists deny 
that sin is sin, as such, at all; call it a 
disease which may be successfully treated 
pathologically. They look on sin as mis- 
doing, to be pitied rather than judged, 


and reject the idea that God can, or will, 


punish beyond the grave. They declare 
that man needs no regeneration, but that 
reformation is*suflficient. They deny the 
physical resurrection of Jesus. They con- 
struct.a Jesus of their own, and urge 
loyalty to him divested both of glory and 
power. 
“Now modernism is Unitarianism in 
another guise. I have admiration and great 
respect for the Unitarians. What is the 
matter with them? The people demand 
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an authoritative redemptive influence. 
Unitarians depend wholly on self-salva 
tion. They apotheosize the intellectual; 
when, as a matter of fact, they have given 
no evidence of any tremendous intellectual 
superiority. In brief, liberalism does not 
meet a great, constant, and crying need 
of humanity. No man can save himself. 
No man can redeem himself or his neigh- 
bor from the consequences of wrongdoing. 
The world will never accept the modernist 
position—that fact is written in letters 
that glow in the very heart of man. 

“Yet, let me say that I think a great 
deal more of the Unitarian than I do 
of the man who hangs onto an evangelical 
pulpit, and surreptitiously and gradually 
indoctrinates his people with the germ of 
liberalism. He uses the old terminology 
to undermine the people’s faith. He never 
comes out and fights generously in the open. 
He dodges about and veers with winds of 
opinion. For his kind I have no respect 
and much contempt. 

“Then there is the conspiracy of silence. 
Evangelicals have sat by and ‘watched 
modernism stealthily capture their posi- 
tions. Modernists have carried the day 
in denominational boards, and have been 
permitted to make bold and daring denials 
of truths held sacred by successive genera- 
tions of Christians since Christ’s time. 
They have seen churches sparsely attended 
in the morning and dark at night, steadily 
decreasing in power and influence—and 
have done nothing. 

“But God will never see his Blessed 
Word permanently borne down and de- 
feated. The Great Evangel is final and 
eternal.” 

Well, what do you think of it? Let’s 
be honest. Dr. Conrad’s long and uncom- 
promising stand on the fundamentals of 
evangelism is entirely justified by Serip- 
ture. His theology conforms to the Bible. 


For a Church in Sofia — 


Reading “The Register” led to Unitarian 
_- work in Bulgaria 

The possibility of establishing a Unita- 
rian Church in Sofia, Bulgaria, in addi- 
tion to the one that has been functioning 
since 1910 at Doubritza, is discussed in 
a letter to Unity from Frederick Hankin- 
son, who writes after a visit to Bulgaria. 
Of Unitarian work and possibilities in 
that country, he writes in part: 

“The Unitarian movement in Bulgaria 
began in an interesting way. Some thirty 
years ago, a student at the large and well- 
known American School at Samakoy, 
where nearly all the instruction is given 
in English by American teachers and 
which is supported by the American Con- 
gregational Board, happened to read 
copies of THe CHrRIsTIAN ReeisteR. He 
found his religious ideas were gradually 
changing toward the simple Unitarian 
faith. On leaving the School, Mr. Toplisky 
studied deeper and read more widely, 
and to his joy found out that other men 
and women in his native town of Doubritza 
had arrived at the same religious opinions 
as himself. In 1890 he gathered these 
people together at his home on § 
for religious services, and late 
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Since 1910 rorseh seca E sery- 
re been held there. ~ 

ee ere are about one hundred members 
to-da mostly young men, and the aver- 
umber attending is ‘about forty. I 
to meet this brother minister and 
; wife and family, as well as to see 
ehureh building. The room is plain 
simple, but suitable for religious wor- 
and social meetings. During the 
xek days Mrs. Toplisky, who is a highly 
cated woman (speaking English and 
nan), has a Kindergarten School for 
out forty little children. 
‘It was especially interesting to visit 
cause in Doubritza, and Mr. Toplisky 
d no other foreign Unitarian minister 
d been there except Rey. Charles 
Wendte, who paid a visit nine long years 


‘The Rey. Anton Toplisky came up to 
Sofia to meet me there, and took me to 
call upon some of the Unitarians in the 
capital city. We visited a general, a 
Wyer, and a leading tradesman, and all 
lt confident that if only sufficient funds 
e available it would be possible to 
t religious services in Sofia. When- 
er Mr. Toplisky is in Sofia, meetings 
e held at members’ houses; but the time 
ems ripe for some action, and if we be- 


NE DAY IN JUNE, the United Church 
‘ of Canada adopted a report of its 
‘Social Service Committee, declaring that 
] government control of liquor as practiced 
in Canada was a farce from the point 
of view of the cause of temperance, and 
‘a wretched farce at that. The very next 
day the Parliament of Canada received a 
report from a committee which has been 
investigating the operations of smugglers 
and illicit liquor traffickers for four 
_months—a report which lays at the door 
_ of the liquor traffic the chief responsibility 
for the demoralization of important sec- 
tions of the Dominion Customs Service. 
‘The committee’s investigation revealed a 
‘scandalous state of affairs; and its report, 
which censures a former Minister of Cus- 
toms, advises the retirement of the Deputy 
im at and a chief collector, recom- 
s the dismissal of other high officials 
es nd the prosecution of others, is regarded 
as mild in its conclusions. 

To the people of Canada the evidence 
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paplinde in high places, such as the 
y has never experienced in the past. 
two members of so exalted a body 
the Civil Service Commission were 
> in the network of intrigue by 
faithless customs officers, the 
ng rings, and rum-runners, sought 
ruct a protective cloak about their 
pe estons and they were forced 
] _ Two members of Parliament 
to mare interfered to protect 
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a succession of shocks, a revelation _ 
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lieve in our cause it ought to be tested in 
the growing Eastern European city. I 
iol personally many people who had given 
up belief in the old orthodoxy and who 
were drawing near to the Quaker and the 
Unitarian ideas of a simpler spiritual 
faith. 

“There are about forty or fifty known 
Unitarian families in Sofia; and as the 
Bulgarians are a very energetic and de- 
termined race, I felt that those Unitarians 
in Sofia whom I met, meant to support 
their cause and to further its growth. 

“In the Unitarian College at Kolozsvar 
there are living two men students and 
one woman medical student who are Uni- 
tarians from Bulgaria. The Bulgarian 
State recognizes the Unitarian Church, so 
one great difficulty is overcome; but still 
there is prejudice, as in many other lands, 
against the Unitarian belief. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Toplisky has braved the storm 
for nine years, and to-day he deserves our 
comradeship and good will. 

“While I was in Sofia, I spoke with 
leaders of the American Congregational 
and Methodist Missions and the American 
Young Men’s Christian Association; with 
one or two writers to the Wnglish-speaking 
press; with two members of the foreign 
diplomatic service, and also with the di- 
rector of the Samakov School—and all 
spoke kindly of our Unitarian cause and 
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Since the following communication 
was written for THe Reaister, Pre- 
mier Mackenzie King and his cabi- 
net have resigned—on June 29—in 
Ottawa. The customs scandal has 
cast a deep shadow over the Govern- 
ment. 


member of Parliament was connected with 
firms estimated to have defrauded the 
Canadian customs and excise of $1,000,- 
000. Estimates of the amounts the Goy- 
ernment lost through eyasions of duties 
and excise ran into tens of millions. 

The Parliamentary Committee found 
that while the Customs Department had 
been degenerating for some time, the 
process had been greatly accelerated dur- 
ing the past few years. With the incen- 
tive to smuggle liquor into the United 
States, clever, unscrupulous men, backed 
by money and influence, began to or- 
ganize clandestine operations on a large 
seale. It was freely charged in press and 
pulpit for some years that the Canadian 
authorities turned a blind eye to the fact 
that this country was beiflg made a base 
of operations by smugglers of liquor into 
the United States in violation of the laws 
of that country; it was also predicted 
that the rum-runners would turn their 
attention to building up a return smuggling 
traffic into Canada. And this is precisely 
what happened. 

The indifference of authority to the 
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its minister. I was pleased that there 
was also great respect and sincere friendly 
regard for the minister among the lead- 
ing Unitarian members I met in Sofia, and 
I gathered that when he was in Sofia he 
was always a guest among his own people. 
Mr. Toplisky and his wife are making 
great personal sacrifices to maintain, un- 
aided from outside sources, the church at 
Doubritza. 

The Unitarian cause in Bulgaria has 
up to the present been dependent upon 
one minister only; but now it has the ad- 
vantage of a second young minister, who 
has completed his studies at the Theologi- 
cal College, Kolozsvér. He is now in 
Sofia and living with an American family 
whom I got to know quite well. Rev. 
Dimiter Stoyanoff is desirous to work in 
the Unitarian church. Recently he spent 
some months in Budapest; and a few 
weeks ago I spoke with Rev. N. Jozan 
and Rey. G. Csiki about him, and both 
gave favorable reports. I met him per- 
sonally many times in Kolozsvar.” 

It is possible that the two ministers 
might carry on the work at Doubritza and 
Sofia under some co-operative arrange- 
ment, says Mr. Hankinson. It is esti- 
mated that about $1,250 a year would be 
needed to finance the beginnings in Sofia 
and $250 additional to develop the work 
at Doubritza. 


Canada’s Shame 


notorious rum-running traffic outwards 
demoralized the Customs Service; and 
soon the trucks, cars, and boats which 
carried liquor clandestinely to the United 
States were returning with silks, tobacco, 
prison-made goods, a great variety of 
wares, which with the connivance of cor- 
rupted customs officials entered Canada 
without payment of duty or sales tax. 
The Government’s laxity toward those 
busy breaking the laws of another country 
brought its revenge, and the Canadian 
treasury was soon being robbed of mil- 
lions and Canadian merchants were com- 
plaining of the unfair competition of 
smuggled goods. Oven a year ago 
Merchants’ Association, in a complaint to 
the Government based on investigations 
of their detectives, estimated that $50,- 
000,000 worth of contraband was entering 
Canada in a year. 

The Parliamentary Committee found 
that it was a common practice for the 
Department of Customs to grant clear- 
ances to vessels or boats laden wholly or 
in part with liquor for the United States, 
or allegedly bound for a foreign port, but 
admittedly sailing to some of the rum-rows 
on the coasts or Lake shores of the United 
States, and that these vessels on their 
return produced false landing certificates 
to obtain cancelation of bonds given for 
foreign export of cargoes so cleared. One 
Montreal operator admitted calmly that 
he had been shipping 10,000 cases of liquor 
a week billed for export to Mexico via 
a Canadian port on Lake Brie. There it 
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was shipped by boat. Asked what route 
the boat followed to Mexico, he ironically 
answered: “Probably by way of the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal.” Boats with liquor 
were given clearances from Lake ports 
for Cuba—and were back home next day, 
with entry papers and landing certificates 
showing they had done some tall traveling 
overnight. Consignments of liquor taken 
out of bond for export to China mys- 
teriously disappeared along the Lake 
shores. 

Commenting on this practice three years 
ago, a leading Canadian weekly, which 
is not friendly to prohibition, declared 
that this connivance of customs authorities 
was a scandal—that the customs authori- 
ties well knew they were parties to a 
double fraud—the issue of clearances with 
false intent and the acceptance of forged 
entry papers and landing certificates. It 
was making a farce of the old principle of 
international law that every vessel must 
carry true papers showing her lawful 
occasions upon the seas. 

Here, again, the indifference or laxity 
of Canadian authority to violations of the 
law of a neighbor avenged itself upon the 
public treasury and added to the burdens 
of the taxpayer. The committee finds a 
very strong presumption that a lot of the 
liquor irregularly exported found its way 
back into Canada, to be sold without pay- 
ment of customs or excise duties. 

The committee makes a series of recom- 
mendations designed to stop the illegal 
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export of liquor to the United States. It 
recommends the adoption of regulations 
prohibiting the granting of clearances to 
vessels carrying liquor, calling from a 
Canadian port to an American port—such 
regulations to make an _ exception in 
favor of liquor being imported into the 
United States in accordance with the 
laws of that country. It further recom- 
mends that excise and sales taxes be 
levied on all Canadian-made intoxicating 
liquors released from bond, no matter 
where they are carried and consumed ; and 
that duty and sales taxes be levied on all 
intoxicating liquors entering Canada, 
whether in bond or otherwise, irrespective 
of their ultimate destination. Another 
recommendation is the prohibition, under 
heavy penalties, of the release of spirits 
for consumption unless a proper certificate 
is forthcoming showing that such spirits 
haye been maturing for at least two 
years. 

These and other recommendations, if 
earried out, will go a long way to check 
rum-running to the United States from 
this country, and bootlegging within 
Canada. Now liquor made in Canada can 
be exported without paying the excise tax, 
while liquor imported may be re-exported 
without paying customs duties. The 
Canadian end of the rum-running game 
would be far less profitable if the operator 
had to pay customs, excise, and sales 
taxes on all liquor taken out of bond, 
regardless of its destination. 


Largest Religious Meeting in History 


Notes, in conclusion, on Chicago Eucharistic Congress 


LEWIS OLIVER HARTMAN 
Hditor Zion’s Herald 


NE of the most spectacular scenes ever 
enacted in connection with any reli- 
gious ceremony was staged on Wednesday 
evening—‘Men’s Night’—when, as_ the 
service moved to its close, 150,000 men, 
each with his lighted candle, sat in silence 
in the bowl of the stadium while the mem- 
bers of the great chorus lifted their voices, 
singing, in English, “Holy Lord, We Praise 
Thee.” Then, as Cardinal Bonzano gave 
the vast throng the papal benediction 
and plenary indulgence, the lights one 
by one flickered out, and the worshipers 
silently filed away into the night. 

The speakers of the evening gave ad- 
dresses or sermons in many different 
tongues, former Senator David I. Walsh of 
Massachusetts representing the HEnglish- 
speaking section. Most significant and 
impressive was the taking of the “Holy 
Name pledge” by the 150,000 men, who, 
under the leadership of Bishop Edward F. 
Hoban of Chicago, repeated in unison: 


I pledge my loyalty to my flag and my 
country and to the God-given  prin- 
ciples of freedom, justice, and happiness 
for which it stands. I pledge my support 
to all lawful authority, both civil and reli- 
gious. I dedicate my manhood to the 
honor of the sacred name of Jesus Christ 
and beg that He will keep me faithful to 
these pledges until death. 


It would be difficult indeed adequately 
to describe the almost unbearable emo- 
tional effect upon the assembled. wor- 
shipers of this great “feast of candles,” 
visibly demonstrating “the Light of Faith 
and the fire of the Love of God.” 

The fourth general meeting of the Con- 
gress was held at the stadium on Wednes- 
day with about 145,000 persons present. 
It was “Higher Education Day,” and about 
72,000 members of the great congregation 
were students from Catholic universities 
and high schools, nearly all of them in 
uniform. After a brief address in his 
own tongue by Cardinal Czernoch of Hun- 
gary, the presiding officer of the session, 
Cardinal Dougherty of Philadelphia, dis- 
cussed the meaning of the Eucharist. In 
the course of his remarks he said: 


If the real presence of our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament is to be denied be- 
cause the human intellect cannot grasp 
it, all mysteries, natural and supernatu- 
ral, will have to be rejected. 


Continuing, he spoke of the supernatural 
mysteries, and exclaimed: 


All about us behold the manifestations 
of life in growth and motion! The green 
twig springs from the soil, becomes a tree, 
bears fruit, dnd finally falls into decay 
and death. Nothing is more familiar to 
us than life; and yet the greatest minds— 
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Aristotle, Plato, St. Augustine, St. Thomas | 
—have failed to tell us what it is. “g 


The cardinal was followed on the pro- 
gram by Archbishop George Gauthier of — 
Canada, and a layman, Joseph Scott of 
Los Angeles. Mr. Scott, who is a Knight 
of St. Gregory, directed his remarks 
against the rationalists and warned the 
students that “in this day of cynicism and 
skepticism, when to show emotion is to 
be branded a weakling, we will do well 
to remember that Christ said, ‘Give me 
thy heart,’ and we will remember that 
Christ wept over Jerusalem.” Then, turn- 
ing to the boy problem, the speaker said: 


A factor of national life in America, and 
if we are to believe those disinterested 
visitors from foreign shores, a factor that 
is to be reckoned with in most civilized 
countries to-day, is the revolt of youth. 
We are being assailed with the warnings 
about the disintegration of the home. 
What is the remedy? Is it not to bring 
back to the hearts of youth the conscious- 
ness of the Real Presence—that the all- 
seeing eye of the lonely yet loving Sentinel 
in the Tabernacle is observing all the way- 
ward travels of the delinquent lad? 


At this session again, before the throng 
of assembled students, the usual solemn 
pontifical Mass was celebrated. 

The climax of the Eucharistic Congress 
was reached on the last day of the meet- 
ing, at Mundelein, a suburb named after 
the cardinal archbishop of Chicago. Early 
Thursday morning, vast throngs of dele- 
gates and visitors, with other multiplied 
thousands from near-by cities and towns 
who had come especially for this one 
great service, began to crowd the grounds 
of the Theological Seminary of St. Mary- 
of-the-Lake. The final Mass, at eleven 
o’clock, was celebrated by His Eminence, 
John Cardinal Bonzano, the papal legate, 
and immediately thereafter the Procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament started from the 
altar and moved along the shores of the 
Lake of St. Mary and back again to the 
altar for the “solemn pontifical benedic- 
tion of the Most Blessed Sacrament” and 
the final papal benediction given by the 
legate. 

Nearly five hundred thousand pilgrims, 
constituting the greatest religious meeting 
in Christian history, attended the Mass at 
Mundelein and took part in the procession 
of the Bucharist, notwithstanding a thun- 
der storm with rain and hail for half an 
hour, which ruined vestments valued at 
two hundred thousand dollars. The pro- 
cession by race groups was most spectacu- 
lar. Mass was said before a great altar 
in front of the chapel of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, with vast throngs assembled around 
the statue of the Blessed Virgin. ‘This 
church is a replica of a famous Protestant 
chureh in Connecticut and gave a New 
England touch to the whole scene. 

The great procession at Mundelein with 
the papal legate carrying the monstrance 
containing the Host symbolized the 
Saviour passing through the streets of 
Jerusalem during the Passover. Christ in 
His life on earth made His way crushed, 
crowded, and insulted, but Thursday He 
was symbolized in the Host as the tri- 
umphant Prince of Peace, to whom all 
races and people did obeisance. 


~~ 
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mo Somaj Centenary 


J follows the American and British celebra- 
ae: tions, in India 


} To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—- 
_ It is interesting to learn that the cele- 
bration of the centenary of the American 
Unitarian Association in this country and 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
‘sociation in England, in 1925, is to be 
followed three years later by a similar 
-eentennial celebration in India. 
_ The centenary of the Brahmo Somaj (a 
religious body not calling itself Christian, 
but whose thought, ideals, and spirit are 
Christian in the best sense, and which 
therefore may very well be thought of as 
the Unitarian Chureh of the Indian 
people) will occur in 1928—the first pub- 
lie worship in modern India according to 
the principles of progressive theism hay- 
ing been inaugurated by Rajah Ram 
-Mohun Roy—on August 20 in that year. 
The Golden Jubilee of the Sadharan 
Somaj (the largest branch of the Brahmo 
Somaj movement) also falls in 1928. 
| Therefore it is proposed to celebrate in 

a fitting manner both these two important 
- occasions. 

The Sadharan Somaj has appointed a 
Centenary Committee of twenty-four of 
the most eminent Brahmo leaders in all 
parts of India to make and carry out 
plans for the celebration. The committee 
has already begun its work and has pre- 


pared a provisional program as follows: ° 


1. To organize meetings all over India, 

_ with the co-operation of Brahmos, Brahmo 

sympathizers, and other liberal religious 

workers in India and abroad, celebrating 
the centenary. 

2. To prepare or arrange for a “cen- 
tenary edition” of the “Brahmo classics,” 

_ comprising the most important religious 
publications of the three different sections 
of the Brahmo Somaj. 

_ 3. To invite a Symposium on the Prog- 

gress of Liberal Religion in India and 

elsewhere during the century, and to pub- 
lish the contributions in a permanent 
form. 
4. To institute an inquiry into the spirit- 
ual, social, and philanthropic activities of 
_ the Brahmo Somaj, with a view to their 
improvement and increase. 

5. To raise a Centenary Fund to meet 
the expenses of the above undertakings 
and others that may be later decided 
upon. 

It is expected that a very considerable 
number of delegates from Great Britain, 

_ the United States, Japan, and other coun- 
tries will come to take part in the cele- 
brations. Plans will be made for these 

representatives of liberal religion from 
abroad, together with local leaders of the 
different Somajes, to tour throughout the 

- country, holding meetings and proclaim- 

_ ing by voice and printed word the prin- 

ciples of the Brahmo faith in all the 
important centers in India, from Septem- 

ber, 1928, to January, 1929. 

Of course, the expense of carrying out 

* plans will be heavy. The Committee 
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renters of this journal to the fact that 
the Indian people are yery poor, and 
necessarily the resources of the Brahmo 
Somaj are very limited. This means that 
it would be a kindly and fitting thing if 
Unitarians in rich America would send 
to their fellow liberals in India substan- 
tial aid at this time when they are plan- 
ning to make extraordinary efforts to at- 
tract the attention of the whole country 
to their religious movement, and conse- 
quently when their expenses will be un- 
usually great. I am sure contributions 
from individual Unitarians and from Uni- 
tarian organizations, national and local, 
in America, will be gratefully received. 

For some time past we have been feel- 
ing as a denomination that we have too 
little missionary spirit; that we are doing 
far too little to give our gospel to others, 
and especially that we are too indifferent 
to calls from other lands. Have not all, 
in this chance to help our Brahmo brothers 
in India, an open door to at least one bit 
of foreign mission work of the very best 
kind? 

It is to be hoped that our national 
organizations will begin early to make 
plans for sending a strong group of rep- 
resentatives, men and women, to carry 
our greetings and to take such parts as 
they may be able, in this important and 
extended liberal religious centennial cele- 


bration. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


POUGHKHEEPSIN, N.Y. 


Mormon Daily Paper 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :-— 


Some weeks ago, in an editorial, you 
made a comment to the effect that the 
Christian Science Monitor is the only daily 
publication owned and published by a 
church organization in this country. 

Undoubtedly you do not know of the 
Deseret News here, or that it is owned 
by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, more *commonly and exten- 
sively known as the “Mormon” church. 
It is the official organ of this church, 
and is owned by the “Mormon” church 
organization in much the same way that 
their temple and their tabernacle are 
owned by them. 

The Deseret News was established as a 
weekly newspaper in 1850, the first issue 
appearing on June 15, and it was changed 
to a daily newspaper on November 21, 
1867. I believe it is the oldest daily pub- 
lication of any church organization in 
existence. 

I am sending you this information be- 
lieving it may be of interest and that you 
may desire to correct your statement that 
the Christian Science Monitor is the only 
daily publication in existence owned by a 
church organization. Hike FORTH. 

Sart Lake City, UTAH. 


An English Peace Pilgrimage 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


On Saturday, June 12, Oxford saw a 
curious spectacle—a little comic, a little 
pathetic, a bit heroic, perhaps rather 
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futile, and yet not unimpressive. Along 
the road came a “Peace Pilgrimage” of 
women who had come—some of them all 
the way on foot—across England from 
Carlisle on the northern border, on their 
way to London—there to join similar pil- 
grim bands from other points of the com- 
pass. They were few, they were weary, 
they were almost incredibly dowdy. They 
wore armlets of blue with white “doves 
of peace’ upon them, and they carried 
a miscellaneous assortment of banners, 
sagging at every angle. Nothing was 
well arranged; a way was cleared for 
them at the last moment through a very 
mildly interested—but in no sense hostile 
or even mocking—crowd. Just before they 
reached the Town Hall, a local delega- 
tion swung into line—and leading it was 
Professor Gilbert Murray. 

That was the first thrill of surprise that 
we got—the sight of that revered and 
distinguished face, worn in the service of 
beauty and humanity, in that peculiar 
company. But inside the big, ornate audi- 
torium of the Town Hall there was to be 
another. After the “pilgrims” were seated 
on the platform and an audience of fair 
size on the floor, up the aisle came a 
stately procession—the Mayor of the city, 
in furred and gorgeous gown and gold 
chain, preceded by a huge gilt mace; the 
Viee Chancellor of the University, pre- 
ceded by a silver mace; two Aldermen in 


'gowns and chains, and the speakers of 


the day. Evidently Oxford, both town 
and gown, was taking this thing seriously. 
The addresses were short and good. 
The Mayor—who is a clergyman—and the 
Vice Chancellors spoke words of welcome 
and respect. Professor Murray made as 
his chief point the need of an informed 
and united public opinion behind Lord 
Robert Cecil—he kept to the more beloved 
and familiar title—in his efforts at the 
Disarmament Conference. Great Britain, 
he felt, was taking the lead there; to keep 
it, and bring a successful result, she must 
speak as a nation. Miss Courtney, an able, 
clear-cut speaker, emphasized the duty 
of signing the obligatory pledge to the 
World Court, binding the country to lay 
before it, automatically, all disputes cap- 
able of solution under international law. 
The remaining speakers I did not hear, 
but I went away meditating on several 
aspects of the occasion. In the first place, 
whether or not these pilgrimages, organ- 
ized by a joint council of women repre- 
senting such societies as the League of 
Nations Union, the Women’s International 
League, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, ete., and intended to arouse 
interest and discussion throughout the 
countryside, are of any real practical value 
may be open to question; but they cer- 
tainly seem to have no negative or irri- 
tating result, such as unfortunately at- 
tends peace demonstrations in America. 
Remembering the hostile attitude taken by 
members of the Legion, for instance, to 
the Boston procession last Armistice Day, 
it was interesting to hear Professor Mur- 
ray regretting that the meeting could not 
—on account of the weather—have taken 
place as planned, out of doors around the 
War Memorial, where, as the old Greeks 
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would have believed, the air would have 


been full of ghosts; fluttering around the 


heads of the speakers. 

Another very striking feature was the 
full acceptance by these earnest pacifists 
of the League of Nations and the World 
Court as precious and indispensable 
machinery for the attainment of their 
end—machinery to be oiled, and tinkered, 
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no doubt, and even essentially improved, 
but never for a moment to be scorned or 
rejected. It might be wished that some 
of our more impatient or hypercritical 
idealists at home could catch their co- 
operative spirit. 

LESLIn W. HorKINson. 


OxFrorD, ENGLAND, 
June 14, 1926. 


Christian Life’s Fiftieth Birthday 


English Unitarian journal has a history 


HE Christian Life and Unitarian 

Herald, weekly journal of Bnglish Uni- 
tarians, known by the first part of its 
title, has passed its fiftieth birthday. It 
celebrated the anniversary with a special 
semicentennial jubilee issue under date of 
May 29. Congratulations came from Uni- 
tarian and non-Unitarian religious leaders, 
from friendly readers in England, America, 
the Continent, and foreign lands, from 
editorial colleagues on both sides of the 


Atlantic. These messages were printed 
in the jubilee number. Of them the 


editors modestly say: 

“While we very sincerely thank the 
numerous writers for their warm expres- 
sions of appreciation of the Christian Life 
as a missionary agent, we are only too 
conscious of many shortcomings, and 
honestly wish that we were more deserving 
of the glowing tributes of our good friends 
everywhere. Still, we are thus encouraged 
to go on, trusting that we shall do even 
better in our next fifty years of activity.” 

This interesting and informing organ of 
liberal religion is edited by Rey. David 
Delta Evans. He himself is approaching 
the quarter-century anniversary of his 
editorship, having taken charge of the 
paper in 1902. Hence nearly half of the 
life of the journal is the story of how 
Mr. Evans’s journalistic technique has 
been ably employed in the advancement 
of the Unitarian cause in Great Britain 
and her colonies. Before becoming editor, 
Mr. Evans was assistant missionary in 
the North End Mission of Liverpool. 
Along with his editorial duties he has 
found time to serve as minister of Uni- 
tarian churches in and about London. 
Since 1921 he has, been minister of the 
Bermondsey Congregation in London. 

Among the birthday letters to Christian 
Life was a remarkable tribute from a non- 
Unitarian. He was Walter 8. Smith, a 
London lay preacher of the United 
Methodist Church. He said: “I consider 
the Christian Life the multwm in parvo of 
all religious papers. I speak as a Method- 
ist. Quite how much Unitarian teaching 
I accept does not matter at the moment. 
The point is that I really consider I get 
more mental and _ spiritual sustenance 
from this paper than from any other, not 
excepting one of enormous circulation and 
of great repute.” 

The first number of Christian Life was 
issued under date of May 20, 1876. The 
founder and first editor was Rey. Robert 
Spears, vividly remembered as a strenuous 
Unitarian missionary. He guided the 
course of this journal for twenty-three 


years, and also continued in charge of 


the Christian Freeman, which he had 
founded in 1859. During the major part 
of this period, he had a valued colleague 
on Christian Life, Samuel Charlesworth. 
His weekly contributions as a jubilee- 
number article puts it, “not only bore 
ample evidence of wide reading and in- 
telligent observation of the trend of 
human events, but were likewise marked 
by much originality of thought, keen in- 
sight, clear reasoning, and rare literary 
ability.” 

The same article points out the marked 
difference in temperament between these 
two men. Mr. Spears, overflowing with 
energy and enthusiasm, seeing deeply and 
acting quickly, would, if a bright idea 
occurred to him or an urgent topic pre- 
sented itself, think nothing of firing off 
a vigorous leading article an hour before 
the paper went to press. His colleague, 
on the other hand, 
sive, methodical. He had a decided dis- 
like for anything that was suggestive of 
“rush and tear,” and to him a mere hint 
that he should “hurry up” or write an 
article “to order’ was positively repug- 
nant. Nevertheless, these two memorable 
men had many qualities in common; and 
between their religious convictions, their 
serene and hopeful outlooks upon life, 
there was no perceptible difference. 

During Mr. Spear’s last illness, and for 
a few months after his death in February, 
1899, Mr. Charlesworth had sole charge of 
the paper and remained a regular con- 
tributor until his death in 1910. About 
midsummer in 1899, R. W. Kittle took 
over the editorial duties and continued 
until 1902, when he was succeeded by the 
present editor. Thus there have been only 
three editorial changes in a half-century. 

Christian Life began with the subtitle, 
“A Unitarian Journal.” On July 6, 1889, 
there was incorporated with it the Uni- 
tarian Herald, which had been founded in 
1861, with John Relly Beard, William 
Gaskell, Brooke Herford, and John Wright 
as joint editors. From 1865 to 1887 it 
was edited only by Gaskell and Herford, 
and from 1887 jointly by James Black 
and Samuel Fletcher Williams. It was a 
tribute to Mr. Spear’s ability that he was 
asked to undertake the management of 
the Herald when it was projected, but his 
acceptance of a pastorate at that time 
compelled him to decline. 

Two notable issues of Christian | Life 
are recalled. One was the sixty-eight- 
page Missionary Number at Whitsuntide, 
1908. It contained descriptive articles 
and hundreds of portraits and pictures of 
churches, Another was an issue put out 


was deliberate, pen- * 
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on May 10, 1913, just before the Whit- 
Week gatherings, to commemorate the © 
hundredth anniversary of the passing by 


Parliament of an act for the relief of © 


Unitarians, usually known as the “Trinity : 
Act.” This number consisted of 112 pages 
printed on art paper, containing nearly a 
hundred historical sketches dealing with 
the origin and progress of the Unitarian 
movement. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, whose years as 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation have practically coincided with 
those of Mr. Evans’s editorship, sent this 
greeting to Christian Life: 

“A hearty greeting from America to the 
Christian Life on the occasion of its fiftieth 
birthday. The paper keeps us accurately 
informed of the yaried interests of our 
Unitarian fellow workers in Great Britain, 
and it substantially upbuilds our loyalty 
and courage. We American Unitarians 
honor those who founded the paper and 
those who have generously and steadfastly 
maintained it through the fruitful half- 
century. We appreciate the diversity and 
the brevity of both the leading and the 
contributed articles; the wealth of de- 
nominational news; and the discerning 
editorial judgment which understands the 
perspective of events, is blind to the unim- 
portant, and is inclusive in its sym- 
pathies and fellowships.” . . 

From Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor 
of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, came - this 
message : 

“Most heartily, my dear Colleague, I 
convey to you my congratulations on the 
attainment of the Christian Life to fifty 
years of a real mission. 
journalism, because it is a law of life, that 
only that which serves, survives. On 
this side we are at the moment witnessing 
the passing away of a number of religious 
periodicals because there is no longer any 
usefulness in them. The Christian Life 
always brings its message, distinctive, 
vitalizing, and with that quality of a 
prophetic irritant which makes its readers 
expectant and the leaders of the Chureh 
it represents discontented with what they 
are doing and more ready to press forward 
than they would be if they had no such 
mentor and true friend. To proclaim the 
glorious liberty of our gospel to the world 
for fifty years means an achievement as 
potent as it is imponderable. May you 
flourish up to a century, and be blooming 
when that day dawns!” 

Dr. Charles W. Wendte of Berkeley, 
Calif., formerly secretary of the National 
and International Congress of Religious 
Liberals, wrote as follows: 

“Tt gives me much pleasure to join the 
goodly company of those who will desire 
to extend to you, dear friend and fellow- 
worker, their cordial congratulations on 
the anniversary of your interesting and 
valued publication. I haye been reading 
it off and on for twenty-five years, and 
have found it good reading and very help- 
ful in the extension of our liberal faith 
at home and abroad. Your editorial first 
page, with its blended wit and wisdom 
and interesting items, is always wel 
For some twenty years, I was a 
contributor to our American liberal sore 
nals and often availed myself of my f : 
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Friend of Poor Scholars 


. In England, during the great strike, there passed from earth a man who deserves to be remem- 


-bered as one of the benefactors in the world of letters. 
_thropist. Writers often regard him more as foe than friend. 


The publisher is not always a philan- © 
The late J. M. Dent was a true 


_ lover of art and of his kind. As a publisher, his primary purpose was to serve. His aim was to spread knowledge, 

by bringing books within the reach of people possessed of small means. 
publication of a certain work could not prove commercially remunerative, his reply was, “If it is a good book, 
and students want it cheap, they shall have it, profit or no profit.” His “Everyman’s Library,” with its world- 

_ wide sale totaling over twenty million copies, is a worthy monument of both the man’s enterprise and his 


eagerness to help others. 


— Il Duce 


William Bolitho. 
$2.00. 


The matter contained in this book ap- 
peared in the World, New York, in De- 
 cember, 1925, as a series of articles which 
that newspaper specially commissioned 
Mr. Bolitho to write. It contains the 

‘testimony of only one witness and investi- 
gator, sustained by few references to 
printed reports and declarations. No of- 
ficial records are available. Any journal 
which prints an account of a policy or an 
episode offensive to Mussolini’s adminis- 
tration is promptly put out of business. 
All erities of the administration have been 
silenced, driven out of the country, or 
murdered. The author confesses that no 
accurate record of what has been done 
or may be in process of doing will ever 
be available. Even so, a careful reading 
of the book persuades one that the author 
is as competent and trustworthy a wit- 
ness as we have on record. 

It is a sad story of the absolute dictator- 
ship of a forceful man, supported gen- 
erously in the first instance by the money 

of the bankers and industrialists of the 

north and that of the Junkers of the south. 
To-day the assessment and collection of 
taxes are in Mussolini’s hands, and he is 
still favoring the friends who first helped 
- him on his rapid career. ] 
; Italy’s retrogression is not so great as it 
would be elsewhere. Italy has always 
been controlled by lesser local dictators, 

_ yet by none hitherto who have controlled 
“= the entire country by such ruthless force. 
_ ‘He is supported and aided by a great 
, _ army of office-holders, spies, special police, 
and the Black Shirt army. The Church 

has withheld its sanction. The royal army 
is acquiescent so long as the Dictator 
‘makes no hostile move against the King. 
, There is no criticism or opposition per- 
tted for one minute. There is no as- 
mbly or club permitted save that a rep- 
sentative of the Government acts as 
; and controls the funds. The 
situation—economic, industrial, edu- 
1 } and social—is the logical outcome 
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_ JTPTALY UNDER MUSSONINI. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Tourists are permitted to see only the 
smooth operation of the agencies which 
minister to their comfort, and they read 
only what Mussolini wishes them to read. 
Many American industrial and financial 
captains have been heard repeatedly to 
say, “We ought to have a Mussolini here 
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in this country to settle things right.” 
The fact is, we have many potential little 
Mussolini's. There are few communities 
of less than four hundred thousand in- 
habitants but have one big man who is 
easily offended by any action, or by the 
expression of an opinion not in accord 
with his personal interest. Such an 
offense insures punishment sooner or later. 
But so long as our printing presses are not 
censored and free assembly is only occa- 
sionally denied, America can neyer fall 
as low as the answered prayers of Ameri- 
ean admirers of Mussolini would involve. 
wW.F. @. 


_lands of the earth. 


Again and again, when told that the 


A. R. H. 


A Guidebook May Be a Thing 
of Beauty 


Nick TO BvIAN, BY THE ROUTH DES ALPES. 
By Henri Ferrand. E 

THe DoLtomitEs. By Gabriel Faure. 
ton: The Medici Society. Hach $2.50. 


Bos- 


Here are two more books in the Medici 
Society series, with photograyure pictures 
of that excellence for which this Society 
is famed. One of them gives vivid por- 
trayal to one of the most wonderful roads 
in the world—that running north from 
the soft beauty of the sheltered Cote 
dAzur through the French Alps to Evian 
on Lake Geneva. The road connects the 
lateral valleys that run from the Rhone 
into the Alpine ridge, opening a magnifi- 
eent country to the traveler. Traversed 
now by autocars, it is a succession of 
splendors, far better suggested by the 
photogravures than by the text. 

The other book describes the Dolomite 
region—the land of Titian, and of that 
hardy race which unites the energy of 
the north with the gentle graces of the 
south. This region also has its wonder- 
ful mountain road, the Dolomites Road, 
with its thirty leagues of beauty and its 
ever-changing variety, which not even the 
Route des Alpes can surpass. More and 
more the Dolomites become a_ popular 
tourist resort, now under the rule of Italy. 
To read the well-written narrative of Mr. 
Faure and to delight one’s eyes with the 
pictures is to discover one of the dream- 
The book has but 


one lack. It possesses no map of any 
kind. Cc. R. J. 
’ 
For Travelers 
So You’re Gorne TO ENGLAND. By Clara E, 


Laughlin. Boston: 


$3.00. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


To her former volumes, So You're Going 
to Italy, and So Yowre Going to Paris, 
Miss Laughlin now adds a third, every 
whit as good as the others. Last summer, 
your critic took with him the Paris work, 
and found it exceptionally useful in his 
travels about the French capital. In each 
instance, what the author aims to ae- 
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complish is to supplement the information 
contained in the average guide book with 
the many facts which the traveler wants 
to know, but which would otherwise be 
accessible only after long search through 
time-tables, biographies, and _ histories. 
Particularly valuable is the literary in- 
formation thus rendered accessible—facts 
concerning the homes and haunts of 
famous authors, where they are, and how 
to reach them. Equally ample is the his- 
torical data thus placed within easy reach 
of the wayfarer in foreign lands. In all 
this, the new volume on England is 
peculiarly rich. Naturally, most of the 
work concerns itself with London; so 
much so, that one wonders if it would 
not be as valuable if it dealt with London 
alone, leaving the British Isles to be dealt 
with between separate covers. For the 
trips planned in vyarious’ directions 
through the English countryside seem, 
naturally, somewhat sketchy and incom- 
plete, while the descriptions of what may 
be found and seen during a single London 
week are full and comprehensive in every 
way. There is a fund of information for 
the motorist, as well as for those who do 
their sight-seeing in humbler ways. The 
book is manifestly the result of long, 
patient investigation, with a careful veri- 
fication of all data. If you are going 
abroad this summer, slip this little volume 
into your grip; you will make no mistake. 
It will also make a capital gift from stay- 
at-homes to transatlantic voyagers. 
A. R. H. 


Northwest 

THE GLAMOUR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. By 
H. Glynn-Ward. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $8.00, 

Canada, a land of vast undeveloped 
resources, especially in the northwest sec- 
tions, is the country treated of in this book. 
It is a story of adventure—adventure in 
vast, wild, little-known tracts, far distant 
from the lines of tourist travel. The book 
is one for men and women whose lives 
are spent in noisy, crowded, unhealthy 
cities, and who wish a glimpse of great, 
silent, health-giving, open spaces. The 
land is one of distances, for British 
Columbia is 20,000 square miles—larger 
than the combined areas of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, and Sweden. While 
‘Europe has a population of 212.16 to the 
square mile, British Columbia has but 
1.41. Here are some of the chapter titles: 
“The Lure of the Caribou”; “A Season on 
the Trap Line”; “In Forgotten Places”; 
“The Indians of Central British Colum- 
bia”; “A Winter Visit to the Heart of 
the Rockies’; “Blue River and the North 
Thompson”; “The Trapper.” ‘To descrip- 
tions wanting in imagination in places, 
thirty or more unusual illustrations give 
tone and color. Travelers from Europe 
- or from the States meditating a journey 
to Western Canada should be familiar 
with this work. E. H. 0; 
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Don’t “Thob” 


THOBBING. By Henshaw Ward. Indianap- 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $8.50 

This “frabjous” book is an attack on 
wishful thinking, on rationalization, for 
which the author thinks a new name is 
needed: “Here you will see a display of 
the remarkable ways in which we all 
think out the Opinion that pleases us 
and then Believe it. The initial letters of 
the three words form a much-needed verb, 
to thob.” The author does not find it 
necessary to slay those eminent world au- 
thorities who specialize in thoughts rather 
than in facts, but just takes “a seat at 
the circus of the intellect” and watches 
each authority slay the other. Mr. Ward 
fairly ‘“chortles in his joy” as he sees how 
each new authority in philosophy, psy- 
chology, sociology, education, economics, 
ethics, and law, puts all other authorities 
out of business by accusing them of be- 
ing woefully led astray by wishful think- 
ing. Adding together such weighty testi- 
mony leads naturally to the conclusion 
that “the intellect has made beautiful en- 
tertainments; what revelation of truth 
it has made, I cannot learn.” Most think- 
ing has run and still runs to waste because 
sooner or later it disregards outer facts 
and chases after pleasant inner delusions. 
“It is thought nobler to fish up pearls 
of speculation than to grub for facts.” 
The goddess before whom all mere thinkers 
at last whirl like dancing dervishes is 
*“HALLUCINA.”* 

The author claims, somewhat proudly, 
that he, himself, is not trying to reform 
anybody. Yet at times he does so far 
forget himself as to suggest that the per- 
fect plan, which will alone save a “thob- 
bing” world, is to pay more attention to 
observation and less attention to thinking. 
Just how one can collect, and relate, and 
use facts without the aid of thinking, he 
does not condescend to explain. Per- 
haps the book itself is a “thob”; but, if so, 
it is a much needed “thob,” considering 
that well-advertised wishful thinking is 
still preferred by most readers to quiet, 
sober facts. The “eminent authority” still 
considers himself superior to practical 
common sense. Also, when some acquaint- 
ance tries to overwhelm us by passages 
from eminent authorities, it will be a 
great comfort to be able to reply by a few 
joyous quotations from this book. R. 8. L. 


Good Preaching 


Wuere Do You Livn? By Charles Reynolds 
Brown, New Haven: Yale University Press. 
$1.50. 


Dean Brown comes near to being the 
leading college preacher in America, and 
deservedly so. Certainly, few of the men 
who hold forth in university pulpits are 
better fitted for their tasks. Here is a 
man who knows how to talk to young 
men, in regard to the deeper problems of 
existence, honestly and sincerely, without 
descending to cant or sentimentality, meet- 
ing them on their own level, and convers- 
ing with them in their own vernacular. 
Like Yale Talks and What is Your Name?, 


(14) [Jury 8 1926 
Where Do You Live? contains ten short 
sermons upon timely topics. All are terse, 
practical, informal—presenting an attract- 
ive mingling of truths old and new. Among 
them it is impossible to choose. Each is 
well done—a model of its kind. 


The Latest Oppenheim 


By E. Phillips 
Brown & Com- 


PRODIGALS OF MONTE CARLO. 
Oppenheim. 
$2.00. 


Boston: Little, 
pany. 

If you read this 
novel expecting a 
story well up to the 
Oppenheim standard, 
you are likely to be 
disappointed. It is 
not comparable to his 
best, by any means. 
In fact, we confess 
to having found it 
rather tame. Al 
though easy enough to read through, it 


E. Pariwurps OpPpENHEIM 


lacks both exciting incidents and real . 


people. Against the colorful Monte Carlo 
background move a group of attractive 
puppets having the semblance of human- 
ity, who walk, talk, and make love, 
doing a vast deal of eating and drink- 
ing, but taking a long time to get any- 
where. There is a charming heroine, and 
a middle-aged hero confronted by a-serious 
problem which is solved for him in a way 
highly improbable. In fact, the story 
moves, with laggard step, in the suffocat- 
ing atmosphere of intense luxury and high 
life, so-called. Doubtless, many readers 
will find Mr. Oppenheim’s latest story an 
agreeable means for escaping the boredom 
of a summer afternoon, but as literature 
its value is negligible. A.R. H. 


Unforgettable Stories 


OrHeR Propin’s DavcuTers. Seventeen Stud- 
ies from Life of City Girls and Their Sur- 
roundings. By Hleanor R. Wembridge. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Fascinating stories of girls who found 
themselves unfitted for the world into 
which they were thrown—cases of what 
the social worker calls maladjustment. 
The stories, based, the author says, on 
life, are so vivid and human and bril- 
liantly drawn as to be unforgettable. The 
author writes with sympathy and with 
imagination. These sketches present a 
picture of the unprotected girl in the 
midst of the city which is extraordinarily 
illuminating—as interesting as any novel 
could possibly be. They are inarticulate 
people, these girls—Goldie Grasshopper, 
Estelle, Gertrude, Irene, and the rest; 
they do not understand at all the psy- 
chological complex which they represent ; 
but a very skillful psychologist has turned 
their lives inside out and made them open 
books for us to read. Says Mrs. Wem- 
bridge: ‘These sketches are rather the 
experimental attempts of a would-be 
human geographer to display and to im- 
press upon his audience by moving-pic- 
tures, rather than by statistics, ra 
deserts, the warped vegetation, and 
volcanoes which he has witieshet a 
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The Two Crutches 


MARY L. T. TUFTS 


In the old days, when the good little 
people ruled the earth, there lived a young 
lad named Andy who was obliged to go 
about on a crutch. He was the joy and 
comfort of his old mother, who lived 
alone with him in a small village. Many 
a time the mother grieved to see her little 
lad hopping about so awkwardly on a 
erutch when other boys in fine health 
were running on their two strong legs. 
But when Andy saw his mother grieving, 
he always made light of his trouble and 
said: 

“Tis nothing, ’tis nothing! See, with 
the good crutch, I can skip as well as the 
rest”; and throwing her a kiss, he would 
hobble off as merry and gay as could be, 
while singing some comical song at the 
top of his lungs. 
_ Now the other children loved this blithe 
lad for his merry ways, and never a day 
passed but they asked him to join in all 
their games. And in them, if he wasn’t 
the most nimble, at least he sang the 
lustiest. 

At the same time that Andy was mak- 
ing light of his crutch in one village, 
there lived, just over the border, another 
boy with a crutch. His name was Jerry. 
He didn’t have to live alone with just 
his mother, but had a father, too, and 
sisters and brothers a-plenty. In all, 
there were ten children; so he had eleven 
times the love lavished on him that poor 
Andy had with only one mother. Yet 
Jerry was not the blithe spirit that Andy 
was. He was forever complaining: 

“T wish I could run like other boys 
and didn’t have to bother with this old 
erutch. It’s an old hindrance, anyway” ; 
and Jerry would sit and mope all day long, 
grumbling only the louder when he heard 
the children shout for him to come and 
play. At last, he was so grouchy, they 
ceased to ask. 

Now, the good little people who lived 
under a particular hill knew all about 
Andy and Jerry, just as they knew all 
about every living soul in those days. It 
made them very happy when they heard 
Andy laughing and singing, but sad indeed- 
were they to hear Jerry grumbling and 

wling; and this is what they did. 

One fine summer’s day, Andy, quite un- 


| knowing, had wandered out on the very hill 


where the good little people lived. He 
dropped his crutch carefully down on the 
ss, lay down beside it, and, looking up 


. He loved fo lie thus and make 
> songs by himself. That day, 


“The air is so warm and the sky is so blue, 

It makes me grow sleepy with nothing to do. 

Ill put down my good staff beside me right 
here, 

And then when I wake I’ll have nothing to 
fear. 


With the help of this crutch I can walk, I 
can run; 

There’s no one I know that has half such fine 
fun. 

So I’) lay myself down in this nice cosy place, 

And let the cool breezes blow over my face.” 


No sooner had he lain down and closed 
his eyes than the good little people began 
to come out of the hill very quietly. They 
surrounded him, hundreds of them; they 
lightly touched his faithful crutch; they 
gently smoothed his tousled head. On he 
slept. Then one more bold than the rest 
said: : 


“What shall we do for this merry lad 

Who thinks that a crutch is not very bad? 
Let’s make his body straight and strong 

And give his crutch to legs that are wrong.” 


“Yes, yes,” shouted all the rest: 


“Because his heart is good and gay, 
Deserves he well our love to-day. 
Henceforth a crutch he’ll never need; 
His own strong legs will give him speed.” 


Their shouting could be heard only by 
themselves, for the good little people 
were neyer known to be noisy, and Andy 
slept on and on. Very silently, too, they 
stole away his crutch and carried it into 
the hill. Still Andy slept. 

Finally he woke. Stretching his arms 
and’ yawning as one does after a sound 
sleep, Andy felt for his crutch. Gone! 

“What does this mean?” he said. “My 
good crutch gone?’ and he sat up, 
fumbling all about him. But when once 
he had sat up, he felt like standing; and 
when once he was standing, he wanted to 
run. 

“Oh, oh, I don’t need my crutch any 
longer! Why bother who took it?” he 
shouted, ‘flinging up his arms in glee. 
Then he ran all the way home to tell his 
mother his good fortune, while singing at 
the top of his voice: 


“T fell asleep on a summer’s day, 

And somebody stole my crutch away. 

But I don’t care, for I’m straight and strong; 
There’s not a thing with my legs that’s wrong. 


“I wonder what my mother'll say, 

When she learns my eruteh has been taken 
away ? 

Hip, hip, hoorah, hip, hip, hooray! 

There’s no one as glad as I to-day.” 


When all the villagers saw how Andy 
could run about without his crutch, they 
gaped in wonder. But this did not pre- 
vent their tongues wagging busily, too. 
“It must have been the good little people 
that made him well and spirited his 
crutch away,” they whispered; and they 
whispered so loudly that Jerry over the 
border heard of the wonder, and teased 
and tormented his mother until he was 
carried to Andy’s house to find out all 
about it. 

“I guess if you don’t need a crutch, I 
don’t either,” he said to Andy arrogantly, 
as he forced him to tell every incident 
about his nap on the hillside. “And did 
the good little people cure you?” he 
asked. 

“That I can never tell,” answered Andy, 
though he told Jerry everything that had 
happened as truthfully as he could. 

“Lead me to the very spot,’ growled 
Jerry. So it was Andy who went with 
Jerry and his mother out on the exact 
hillside. 

“Now leave me alone,” said Jerry. “I'll 
soon be rid of this wretched stick”; and 
he flung his cane crossly on the ground. 
Andy went singing home; but Jerry’s 
mother plodded down the hill sadly be- 
cause her son never—no nevyer—spoke 
kindly to anyone. 

Jerry lay himself down by his crutch, 
grumbling all the time at the trouble he 
had. Finally, in an insolent voice, he 
mumbled : 


“Hurry up, you people, you’re terribly late, 
If you don’t be quick, I will not wait. 

It’s roasting hot out here in the sun, 

I guess I’m as good as any one. 


“T hate this crutch. May it be gone 
Before I see another morn! 

I never get any fun like others, 
Because this thing forever bothers.” 


Then he thrashed about for a _ long 
time; but seeing nothing happen, he grew 
weary, and, worn out with his own ill 
temper, fell asleep. 

No sooner was he slumbering than the 
good little people came as before and 
surrounded him—hundreds of them. They 
lightly touched his useful crutch, but 
shapped their fingers at his scowling face. 
He did not wake. Then one more bold 
than the others said: 


“What shall we do for this peevish lad 
Who thinks that one crutch is so terribly bad? 
Perhaps he will learn if we give him two, 
That grumbling and snarling will never do.” 


“Yes, yes,” clamored all the good little 
people. 
“Because he frowns and pouts alway, 
Deserves he punishment to-day. 


Henceforth two crutches he will need 
Until his heart is changed, indeed.” 
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Summer 


How the glad tree-tops glisten in the 
sun! 

How, tilting there, the robin flings abroad 

A song so gay that all the earth through 
him 

Seems giving thanks and praises to our 
God! 

—John W. Chadwick. 


Sentence Sermon 


Help us to see the things of God 
through the eyes of the soul as well as 
through the eyes of the body.—Abraham 
M. Rihbany. 


Thus, very silently, the good little 
people sent messengers back into the hill, 
and soon they returned bearing Andy’s 
faithful crutch. Laying it beside Jerry, 
they as silently disappeared. 

When Jerry awoke, he stuffed his fists 
into his eyes and yawned loudly. Then 
he tried to stretch his legs, but found 
them stiffer than ever. _ 

“Where’s the old crutch?’ he said, 
reaching beside him with his hands. To 
his surprise each hand felt the handle of 


a crutch. ‘What’s this, what’s this?’ he 
growled. “Those bad little people! In- 


stead of taking away my crutch, they’ve 
given me another. Ha! I won’t use it. 
I won't, I won’t’’; and he tried to draw 
himself up by his one crutch, but in vain. 
Every time he did so, down he tumbled. 
At last he saw he was obliged to use the 
other crutch; and with great effort he 
hobbled, growling still, down the hill, 
through the village and over the border, 
scolding loudly along the way at his own 
bad luck. 

When the people in the village saw him 
they felt very sorry; and hiding them- 
selves in doorways and huddled in groups, 
they whispered: “See what has happened 
to complaining Jerry! He went up the 
hill with one crutch, and now he walks 
with two. We'd better be careful, we'd 
better be careful, indeed. Sh! It must 
_have been the good little people who did 
it.” 

Then a wonderful thing happened. Be- 
eause the people of the village did not 
seorn or make fun of Jerry's misfortune, 
he was soon able to use his two crutches 
with great ease. In fact, by the time he 
arrived at his own doorway, hobbling on 
two crutches seemed a far better method 
than hitching along on one. So used was 
he to complaining, however, that many 
weeks passed before he could persuade 
himself that he was better off than ever 
before. Some genial spirit seemed to be 
working in even poor Jerry. Often and 
often he would find himself picking up 
his crutch to go out and mingle with 
others. Was there magic in the new 
erutch, after all? 

Indeed there must have been; for as 
time went on, fault-finding Jerry grew to 
be almost as merry in his ways as even 
the lad Andy. ; 

“Whatever has come over Jerry?” 
asked the whispering villagers of each 
other. 

And in an eery voice came answer: 
“Whatever it is, ’tis better.” 
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“Hist!” said the villagers. 
good little people be about?’ 

And about they must have been, for 
the day came surely, though not too soon, 
when something or somebody, from some- 
where or somewhither, whisked first one, 
then the other crutch straight out of the 
hands of Jerry. My! what then could the 
poor lad do? Why, he ran about as limber 
and as glad as any other lad, forsooth! 

[All rights reserved] 
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Betty’s Mistake 
GRACE KIRKPATRICK 


Betty June was alone in the kitchen 
when big, jolly Cousin Jim ran hurriedly 
in to return Daddy’s fishing pole. 

Though in a hurry, he took time to hunt 
in his pockets—and, sure enough, found 
a whole chocolate bar which he put into 
Betty June’s hand, before he pinched her 
cheeks and hurried out again. 

setty June was smoothing the silver 
paper in which the candy was wrapped 
when she heard her brother Tom on the 
porch. Quickly, because she did like 
candy so much, she held her bar behind 
her. : 

“Hello, Sis,” greeted Tom, as he snatched 
off his cap and went whistling in search 
of Mother. 

In an instant he was back again and 
hurried into the pantry to get the cookie 
Mother said he might have. 

All this time Betty June kept her sey 
hidden; and, when Tom went out to play, 
she slipped into the pantry. She would 
eat her bar in there—then no one could 
see her. Tom wouldn’t feel bad if she 
didn’t divide it—he didn’t even know she 
had. it. 

Then Betty June’s eyes grew big, and 
she felt hurt; for there on the shelf, 
partly hidden behind a dish, was another 
bar—a nicer one than her own—she could 
tell by the paper, that it was the kind 
with nuts in it. Cousin Jim must have 
met Tom in the yard and given it to him, 
and Tom had hidden it. 

Quickly she opened the pantry door and 
hurried out of the house. Tom was sitting 
on the back poreh fixing the lace in his 


‘all glove as Betty spoke to him. 


“Do you want half of the bar Cousin 
Jim gave me, Tom?” 

Tom looked up quickly. “Sure, thanks, 
Sis—when was Cousin Jim here? Before 
I came home?” 


he 


Fairy Punch 
MARJORIE DILLON 


The fairies had a party 
Beside the laughing brook; 

They danced and played beneath the moon 
In such a secret nook. 


And then they had refreshments; 
I’m sure they had some punch, 
And sipped it out of golden cups, 

With weeny cakes to munch. 


They drank it so politely 
They even left some sups; 

I s’pose yowll think it’s only dew 
Inside my buttercups! 
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Betty June nodded her head—she 
wondered how Tom could ask that when 
he had that bar in the pantry! 

Supper over, Betty June wondered what 
she should do—color the pictures in her 
drawing book or finish the marble bag she 
had promised to make for Tom. It was 
nearly done, and Betty June had planned 
to finish it that night, but if Tom—then 
quickly she decided that she would oo it 
anyway. 

It did not take long, and in a little while 
she crossed the room and laid her gift on 
the book Tom was reading. 


“That’s fine; thanks, Sis,’ Tom ex- 
claimed, examining it with pleasure. 
“Wait a minute!” And he ran from the 
room. 


In a second he was back again with a 
chocolate bar—the very one that had been 
in the pantry. 

“Here, I said this was. to be for you 
when you finished my bag,” Tom said as 
he put the whole bar in -his sister’s hand. 
“T saved it the other day when Dad 
brought us each one.” 

Betty June caught her breath. Tom 
hadn’t seen Cousin Jim—he wasn’t selfish ! 

“Oh,” she said aloud, “thank you, Tom! 
I’m so glad I don’t have to be ashamed”; 
and though Tom laughed and didn’t know 
what she meant, Betty June was very 
glad. 


Plants Grow on Schedule 


Slow-motion pictures taken by an east- 
ern firm show that under proper condi- 
tions, and by using artificial light, plants 
can be made to grow on schedule time. 
In precisely forty-five minutes, some 
plants progressed from tight buds to full 
bloom. As an aid to the system of “fore- 
ing” plant life, the study is considered 
valuable. 


Tell Time by Stars 


Without resorting to complicated tables, 
you may set your watch within fifteen 
minutes of the correct time, when the 
stars in the northern sky are visible. 
Consider the polestar the center of a huge 
clock, and the pointers of the Big Dipper 
the hour hand. The numeral six will be 
below the polestar; and twelve, above. 
Reckoning the time as indicated by the 
Dipper’s pointers, add to that figure the 
number of months that have passed since 
the first of January to the nearest quarter- 
month. Double this sum, and subtract 
the result from sixteen and a quarter. 
Should the result be more than sixteen 
and a quarter, subtract from forty and a 
quarter. This final result is the time in 


‘hours after noon. For instance, pretend, 


in late September, that the pointers of 
the “sky clock” indicate the hour hand 


_ at seven o’clock. Since the first of Janu- 


ary, eight and three-quarters months have > 
passed. This figure, added to seven, make 
fifteen and three-quarters. Doubled, the 
result is thirty-one and one-half, which, 
subtracted from forty and ¢ T, 
gives eight and three duane 
P.M. 


‘enteenth and eighteenth of May, the 
nference sessions were held in the 
stal Room of the Hotel Sherman in 
he down-town section of the city. Dele- 
tes were all housed in the hotel, and 
location was central for the Chicago 


“In his annual message as secretary of 
the Conference, Rey. Curtis W. Reese re- 
c ported continued growth and activity in 
the: churches within the Conference. In 
_ reply to a questionnaire sent out, some 
thirty churches showed a signed member- 
z hip of seven thousand. Minneapolis, 
inn., led the list of the churches show- 
; the greatest number of new members, 
with 310; Cleveland, Ohio, 85; Indian- 

apolis, Ind., 48. Cleveland led with the 
zest membership, 933; Minneapolis, 
3; St. John’s, Cincinnati, Ohio, 538. 
eapolis had the largest average at- 


q iz Among other interesting records of the 
_ Conference was the enlarging of the Con- 


0 a bimonthly basis. It was also found 
that the average salary for the ministers 
a of the Conference was slightly above 
000. 
The general theme of the Conference 
essions was “The Next Steps in Religion.” 
for the first session, the topic was ‘‘The 
xt Step in Theological Education.” 
Prof. A. Eustace Haydon of the University 
of Chicago opened the session with a 
_ statement that too much time was de- 
Ss oted in the present system of theological 
education to the teaching of the Bible. 
ience, economics, sociology, and other 
similar subjects are not being given 
ee oush place in the curricula of theolog- 
ical schools, he said. 
Continuing in the same vein, Dr. Frank- 
tin ©. Southworth, president of the Mead- 
5 yille Theological School, which is moving 
to Chicago this summer, said that minis- 
ters need to spend more time studying 
things that are happening to-day and less 
on what happened in ancient days, as 
told in the Old Testament. More time 
_ and attention should be given to “clinical” 
work, he said. Ministers are trained too 
much from the point of view of preaching 
_—too much from the pulpit—and mix too 
little in elbow-rubbing with their people. 
The general theme for the afternoon 
‘session was “The Next Step in Church- 
ship,” with the emphasis laid on “The 
and Technique of Missions.” Dr. 
ce Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, spoke 
his work as mission preacher for the 
ian Laymen’s League in Oklahoma 
Okla. He emphasized the benefits 
eeaest: holding a mission, and the 
e of this work to the spread of 
1 gospel. Rey. John Malick of 
i followed with a description of 
7 perk Past the local church has 


. Meeting in Chicago, Ill, on the 


At the business session of the conference, 
the following resolution was introduced 
for action on the following day, and was 
later approved. It was presented by Rev. 
John Malick of Cincinnati: 

“WHEREAS, We are among the heirs and 
guardians of the traditions of free choice 
and free practice in conscience against 
powers ecclesiastical and political in high 
places; and 

“WHEREAS, Ecclesiastical majorities in 
America have become aggressive and ob- 
noxious in the use of their numerical 
advantage, substituting legalized enforce- 
ment for free choice and free practice, 
specifically in the matter of personal 
habits, the control of schools, and the 
regulation of Sunday ; 

“THEREFORE, Be it Resolved, That we, in 
conference assembled, reaffirm our faith 
in the free individual against the en- 
croaching state; in righteousness with 
liberty, in reform without tyranny, and 
in moral means and spiritual power, as 
alone consistent with a free people and 
as alone effective to redeem eyil.” 

The Conference sermon was delivered 
in the evening by Dr. George R. Dodson 
of the Church of the Unity, St. Louis, 
Mo. Speaking on “The Religious Faith of 
the Twentieth-Century Man,” Dr. Dodson 
urged a type of religion “back of all 
creeds, that spells religion with a capital 
‘R, as distinguished from the rites and 
ceremonies predominant in the orthodox 
ideas of the day.” “Thousands of intel- 
ligent and thoughtful men of to-day are 
suffering from suppressed religion,” he 
declared. “They have strong religious 
impulses, but these are hindered by a 
mechanistic philosophy which is errone- 
ously supposed to rest on _ science.” 
“Fivolution,” he said, “is the unfolding of 
God in life through the ages. It puts a 
new meaning into history. Evolution 
means that creation is still going on.” 

The Tuesday morning business session 
elected new officers of the Conference. 
Charles Grilk of Davenport, Iowa, was 
elected president, and the new directors 
for a three-year term are Rev. John 
Malick of Cincinnati, Rev. Lon R. Call of 
Louisville, Ky., and L. L. Teeguarden of 
Indianapolis, Ind.. It was voted to hold the 
next session in Louisville, Ky., jointly 
with the Southern Conference. 

The morning addresses on the subject of 
“The Next Step in Religious Education” 
were given by Prof. Theodore Gerald 
Soares of the University of Chicago, and 
Rey. Lon R. Call. They stressed the fact 
that religious education was closely allied 
to, and a part of, all education—that the 
church school must deal with concrete 
life problems. Its special function is in 
building up the spirit of reverence and 
worship. The curricula, however, cannot 
be of the old type, but must meet our new 
knowledge of the problems that confront 
the child and the psychology of child de- 
velopment. The discussion that followed 
brought out the problems and methods of 
accomplishing this successfully. 

At noon the ministers present held a 
luncheon, as did also the laymen, and the 


women. Dr. Robert E. Park, of the De- 
partment of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago, addressed the ministers, and 
Rey. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary of 
the Alliance, spoke to the women. At 
the laymen’s luncheon, Prof. Forrest 
Moulton of the Astronomy Department of 
the University of Chicago was the speaker. 

The afternoon session of the Conference 
was addressed by Rey. Henry F. Waring 
of Memphis, Tenn., who spoke on the 
Tennessee situation as the result of the 
Scopes trial, and emphasized the enormous 
opportunity for religious liberalism. which 
that case had opened up. 

At the evening session, Rey. Leon M. 
Birkhead of Kansas City, Mo., spoke on 
“The Humanizing of Theology,” and Rey. 
John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis on “The 
Humanizing of Ethics.” 

Following these addresses, the Chicago 
Federation of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union gave a dance for the visiting 
delegates, with about ninety of their own 
number attending. 


$20,000 Gift to Church 
to be Used for Renovation 


A gift of $20,000 has been made to the 
Uxbridge, Mass., Unitarian Church by the 
children of the late William E. Hayward. 
They are Mrs. Mary Sayles of Uxbridge, 
Mrs. Sylvia Williams of Milford, Harry 
Hayward of Franklin, and William Hay- 
ward of East Douglass. They are mak- 
ing this contribution in the memory of 
their father. 

The Hayward family have been actively 
associated with the Uxbridge church since 
1842, when Ebenezer W. Hayward and his 
wife, Susan B., came to it from Mendon. 
They were the grandparents of the pres- 
ent donors. 

The gift is to be used for the renovation 
of the church, and plans are now being 
made for important changes in the main 
auditorium that will bring it into har- 
mony with the Gothic architecture of the 
chureh as it was first constructed. The 
work is to be done during the summer so 
that the auditorium will be ready for use 
in September. 

It was only a few months ago that a 
pipe organ of rare quality was installed 
in the church by Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Root, im memory of Charles A. Wheelock, 
who was Mrs. Root’s grandfather. 


Memorial Font Dedicated 

All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universal- 
ist, in Braintree, Mass., received and dedi- 
eated on June 20 a baptismal font, given 
by George W. and Carrie E. Young as a 
memorial to their daughter. The font is 
of oak and is inscribed: ‘In loving - 
memory of Elizabeth Young Clark.” The 
minister, Rey. Arthur Elwin Wilson, 
spoke a few fitting words of dedication, 
before using the font for the first time 
in the baptism of children that were pre- 
sented on that day—Children’s Sunday— 
for christening. 

Among the awards for perfect attend- 
ance on the chureh school of All Souls 
announced that Sunday were those to 
Doris and Ruth Burdette, who have not 
missed a single Sunday for the past five 
years. 
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“How Can We Put New Life and Power 
Into Our New England Churches?” 


OW CAN WE put new life and power 

into our New England Unitarian 
Churches?” was the topic which occupied 
the entire discussion time of the meeting 
of the North Middlesex Conference, which 
was held at Stow, Mass., June 16. Defi- 
nite recommendations were made by these 
leaders: Waitstill H. Sharp, the new sec- 
retary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian 
Association; Miss Sara Comins, executive 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union ; Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, president 
of the General Women’s Alliance; Rey. 
A. C. McGiffert, Jr., who, as a member of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary faculty, 
will help to train young men for the 
ministry; Prof. Daniel Evans of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
a keen and friendly observer outside the 
Unitarian denomination. Rey. Oliver J. 
Fairfield in the forenoon, and Rey. James 
©. Duncan in the afternoon, opened the 
discussions. 

Mr. Sharp suggested, first, showing 
greater loyalty to the elected officials. 
Second, he asked for greater warmth of 
feeling and hospitality. People of the 
New England churches, he said, are not 
like men and women of the West. He 
cited the case of two churches in Boston, 
Mass., that lost members because, as he 
said, they could not unbend, could not 
“get out of the Back Bay tortoise shell.” 
He advised that every church organize a 
hospitality committee, even if they wel- 
come only one person in a year. 

Third, he recommended greater inter- 
church fellowship, not only between Uni- 
tarian churches, but also between those 
and churches of other denominations. 

Miss Comins spoke enthusiastically of 
the meetings at the Isles of Shoals, say- 
ing, “If we could get in our churches the 
same realization of the vital essence of 
religion that we have at Star Island, we 
should have gone a long way toward 
solving our problem.” The churches need 
the spiritual essence; and they need, too, 
more actual beauty, not only in decoration 
but in the services. And she cited the 
beauty of the candle-light service at the 
Shoals. 

She suggested also that the church 
should not only be a meeting place for 
Sundays, but, so far as possible, should 
be kept open throughout the week; and 
the minister should be relieved, as much 
as possible, from details, in order to give 
his time to the bigger work. Another re- 
commendation was that the chureh should 
keep in touch with its young people who 
go away, and notify headquarters so that 
they can be followed with friendly help. 

Mrs. Gallagher said that if a church 
feels it has great problems, the first thing 
to do is to get together and talk them over 
in an informal conference where each will 
feel free to give his point of view. She 
advised getting behind the church school, 
and also trying to stimulate religious 
education in the homes. We need, she 
said, a Y.M.C.A., meaning “A Young 
Married Couples Association.” She de- 


the individual to the group, 


clared, also, that to send one young person 
to the Isles of Shoals is a very good in- 
vestment, for what he will bring back. 
The church, moreover, should take a 
greater part in the life of the community. 
It is possible to be a little too effusive, 
a little too “introducive”; but that is not 
real warmth—real friendship. A little 
more common sense about this matter 
is needed, along with more real friend- 
liness in the churches. 

She added: “See that you have more 
fellowship with other denominations; re- 
vise your machinery; keep in the de- 
nominational current; look to quality of 
membership.” 

Mr. McGiffert shortened his address in 
anticipation of general discussion. Later 
he recommended that the churches spend 
money to send their ministers to a good 
summer conference, speaking in particular 
of one to be conducted by Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, July 5-16. 

The most serious problem is to relate 
said Professor 
Evans. Religion requires, for its greater 
power and effective service, organization 
and community life. Professor Evans con- 
tinued : 

“Most persons lack a church conscious- 
ness. The Episcopalians, Catholics, and 
Lutherans think, plan, and speak in terms 
of their respective denominations; but 
the rest of the churches, and especially 
the Unitarians, do not. 

“Another problem is that of the use of 
freedom for constructive effort. There is 
no denomination as free as the Unitarian. 
Without freedom you might be anything 
else, but you would not be Unitarians.” 

In this freedom, he pointed out, there 
is a danger. “If some Unitarians would 
be as positive in their religion and ethics 
as they are in science and social matters, 
they would be far more influential than 
they are.” 

“The ethical note is always stressed in 
your churches,” he said. “So great is 
your appreciation of ethics that you have 
coined the term ‘Salvation by Character.’ ” 
As opposed to this, the speaker said that 
“the one great, transcendent interest of 
life is God. The ethical science societies 
are good, but the churches are _ better. 
The greatest problem before any church 
is the problem of redemption. The church 
that can grip the conscience of the average 
man, and make for his conversion, is the 
church that can perpetuate itself. 

“It is well for you to bear in mind that 
the Unitarian churches were among the 
first in modern times to discover and to 
yecover the historical Jesus and to give 
him permanence in life and thought. In 
the light of his life, men saw God, and 
lived a distinctively Christian life. To 
remain Christian, these churches must 
keep continually with the historical Jesus. 
Of course, individuals and churches can 
be religious without Christ, but they are 
not Christian without Christ; and there is 
great danger that they will cease to be 
religious. I do not mean that you should 
recover the traditional orthodox position, 


“ote 
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but that you be true to your own historic 
tradition.” 

Dr. Eliot emphasized improved meth- 
ods and deepened interest in the church 
school; clearer insight into the needs 
and spirit of the young people; the 
adoption of the methods of church ad- 
ministration which have proved to be effi- 
cient and practical; and the nurture of 
the co-operative good will and closer ac- 
quaintance which will lead liberal Chris- 
tians of different inheritances into sym- 
pathy, unity of spirit, and, where possible 
and expedient, into federation of effort 
and organized life. 

Prior to the conference meeting, a com- 
mittee consisting of Rev. Otto Lyding 
of Nashua, N.H., Rev. Carl G. Horst 
of Littleton, Mass., and Rey. Frank B. 
Crandall of Ayer, Mass., was appointed 


to consider all these recommendations ~ 


and to report through the ’ columns of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Pacific School Commencement 


Francis Balazs, Transylvanian Fellow, 
graduates with honors—Dean Fenn speaks 


The commencement exercises of the 
Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
were held in the Unitarian Church at 
Berkeley, Calif., on Thursday evening, May 
6. Following the usual academic proces- 
sion, prayer was offered by Rev. Frederick 
L. Weis of Dorchester, Mass., who had 
been preaching at Berkeley for several 
weeks. 

The commencement address was made 
by Prof. William Wallace Fenn of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
who has been lecturing at the Berkeley 
school during the past term. His theme 
was a searching discussion of the question 


‘why there should be theological schools 


at all in a world where the older views 
of theology and the ministry have so much 
changed. He gave convincing reasons for 
providing specialized training for what 
is still a specialized service. 

President Earl M. Wilbur gave a state- 
ment of the conditions and needs of the 
School, emphasizing particularly the rapid 
growth and high value of the library, which 
now numbers nearly twenty thousand vol- 
umes and has nearly outgrown the space 
afforded by the new building. He stated 


that although the enrollment of students 


has always been somewhat smaller than 
that in schools with which it would natu- 
rally be compared, yet relatively, to the 
number of churches it serves west of the 
Rockies, it has always had a much larger 
attendance than could fairly be expected. 
The outstanding needs at present were, 
first, a new dormitory with accommoda- 
tions for married students, several of 
whom have to be refused each year for 
want of lodgings for them and ampler 
scholarship funds. 


The degree of Bachelor of Theology was — 


conferred magna cum laude-upon Francis 
Balizs of Kolozsvar, the first student to 
be received on a _ fellowship recently 
opened to Transylvanian students. Mr. 
Balazs is a brilliant young irre 8 
graduated at the beara 


; 
) 


mee years =" Recut cater College, Ox- 
He will remain at Berkeley for 
a higher degree next year. He has just 


is, 


“Fellowship” and “Religion in 


 RILLIANT SUNSHINE, and a lake as 
D blue as the June sky, ruffled with 
whitecaps, formed the setting for the 
opening days of the second Lake Brie 
Conference. Sessions of the Conference 
were held in Linwood Park, Vermilion, 
- Ohio, June 19-24. There were eighty-six 
delegates in attendance, most of whom 
were registered for the entire period; and 
yisitors who were there only one day 
brought the total number up to 110. Cities 
represented were Cleveland, Toledo, 
Youngstown, Marietta, Washington Court 
House, Cincinnati, and Akron, Ohio; De- 

troit, Mich., Meadville, Pa.; Jamestown, 

Niagara Falls, and Rochester, N.Y. 

,j Hach day began with chapel and ended 
with candle-light service, conducted by 
{ young people of the various delegations. 

The Sunday morning church service was 
in eharge of Edwin H. Wilson of the 

Meadville Theological School. 

The morning lectures and conferences 

on the general topic, “Fellowship,” were 

most inspiring. Rey. Laurance R. Plank 
of Rochester opened the series on Monday 
morning, with a talk on “Fellowship in 

Religion.” The animated conference which 

followed, led by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord 

of Detroit, brought out many concrete in- 
stances of co-operation in both social and 
religious programs with other denomina- 
tions. 
Tuesday’s lecture and conference on 
 *Fellowship with Other Races,” with the 
same leaders, resolved itself largely into 

a discussion of America’s most vexing 

race question—the Negro. The ideas and 
ideals of racial justice and equality ex- 
pressed by the young people showed that 
they were thinking deeply and seriously 
toward a solution of the problem. 

“Fellowship through Vocations,’ on 
Wednesday, discussed under the direction 
of Mr. Plank, was a topic very near to 
all the young folk, most of whom are at 
the threshold of their life work. The 
general ideal was a vocation chosen not 
alone for financial returns, but for social 
service opportunities as well. 

The climax of the program was the talk 
on Thursday morning by Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland on “World Fellow- 
ship.” His plea, based upon tremendous 
and indisputable facts, was for greater 
and greater efforts toward world peace 
through international understanding, co- 
operation, and organization. 


in Art and Nature,” presented a 
contrast to the morning programs. 


uRGH, N.Y.—Through the. sugges- 
d generosity of friends, Rev. Fred- 
Smith of the Church of Our 
us been enabled to publish a 
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won the prize offered by the Unitarian 
Temperance Society for the best essay sub- 
mitted by any one from the Pacific Coast, 
and will attend the Shoals meetings in 
July. 


Second ae creer on Lake Erie 


Art and Nature” are the topics 


On Sunday evening, a talk on “God and 
‘the Stars,’ illustrated with slides and 
moving pictures, was given by John H. 
Chase of Youngstown. Nature co-operated 
with him by providing a cloudless sky, 
with a half-moon and myriads of stars, 
which were viewed through a _ telescope 
on the beach. 

Arthur W. Quimby, curator of musical 
arts at the Cleveland Museum of Arts, 


told on Monday of the emotional and re-- 


ligious inspirations of great music, illumi- 
nating his talk with a delightful piano 
recital. 

The development of a sculptor’s religion, 
based upon his experiences ,with “The 
Other Fellow’s Creed,’ was outlined by 
Herman N. Matzen of Cleveland in the 
Tuesday talk. 

The concluding talk, on Wednesday, by 
Mrs. Marian Wildman Fenner of Cleve- 
land on “Love and Law,” dealt with the 
beginnings of love in the evolutionary 
scheme, and translated into terms of sacri- 
fice and altruism the seemingly cruel 
chapters of Nature’s book. 

The program was so arranged that 
afternoons and evenings were left free 
for recreation, which included hikes, 
swimming, boating, baseball, tennis, quoits, 
and other sports; dancing, a “stunt night” 
(at which the three ministers present dis- 
tinguished themselves by their dramatic 
ability), and other entertainments. 

What is perhaps most deeply significant 
of the spirit of the Conference and will 
prove most lasting in its results, was an 
entirely unpremeditated action by the 
young people themselves. An Advisory 
Council, consisting of a delegate from 
each church represented, formulated a few 
simple disciplinary regulations. When, re- 
grettably, circumstances arose requiring 
strict enforcement of the rules, a most 
democratic meeting was held, attended by 
the entire Conference, at which the situa- 
tion was freely discussed, and a vote 
of confidence given to the Council, up- 
holding their decisions. The concluding 
remark of the chairman—*“‘Well, come on, 
then; let’s play!’—cleared the air. By 
this action, the young people definitely 
allied themselves with voluntary conform- 
ity to “law and order’—an invaluable ad- 
junct to future citizenship. 

The Conference disbanded with enthusi- 
astic plans for next year. The success of 
the Conference is due in very great meas- 
ure to the untiring labor and enthusiasm 
of Miss Gertrude Taft of Cleveland. 


volume of sermons entitled, “Some Time- 
less Messages of the Christian Faith.” 
The book contains an appreciation of the 
life of Mrs. Annie Delano Hitch. 
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Parishioners Honor Mr. Wiers 
for Twenty Years’ Good Service 


In recognition of the twenty years’ sery- 
ice which Rey. Edgar S. Wiers recently 
completed as minister of Unity Church in 
Montclair, members and friends of the 
chureh presented Mr. Wiers with a purse 
of $3,000 at the annual meeting of the 
church. Present at the meeting were some 
of the first members of the church, among 
whom were Mrs. Stehli, of Veronae, N.J.; 
Emerson P. Harris, of Jersey City, N.J., 
formerly of Montclair, and Charles Dut- 
ton. Both Mrs. Stehli and Mr. Harris 
spoke reminiscently of the early life of ° 
the church, while Mr. Dutton read an origi- 
nal poem dedicated to Mr. and Mrs. Wiers. 

Reports were received from the trustees 
and the heads of the various church or- 
ganizations. New officers elected were: 
President, Richard B. Currier; treasurer, 
Charles BE. Thomas; secretary, Richard D. 
Wing; historian, Miss M. Alinda Lathrop; 
treasurer of Unity Institute, John M. 
Davidson; trustees, Arthur Hunter, J. F. 
Hinckley, and Irving D. Dawes. 

The Sunday morning service on May 16 
was devoted to the anniversary, Mr. Wiers 
preaching on “Twenty Years of Unity— 
1906-1926.” On the following Friday a 
reception was given to Mr. and Mrs. Wiers, 
in which the community as well as the 
church was represented. Addresses were 
made by the mayor of Montclair, Henry A. 
Lardner, and by the rector of St. Luke’s 


Episcopal Church, Dr. Luke M. White. 
Mr. Wiers responded. Robert Lynn Cox 
presided. 


As recalled in THE ReEe@rister of June 17, 
these twenty years of Mr. Wiers’s pastor- 
ate have been fruitful, and have advanced 
Unity Church to a leading place among 
suburban parishes and to leadership in 
the community. Among the many enter- 
prises undertaken by Unity Church at the 
suggestion of Mr. Wiers were Unity 
Forum, Unity Concert Course, Unity 
Travel Course, and Unity Concerts for 
Young People. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Wiers have been 
active in promoting the best interests of 
the community. Their home, “The Tree 
Tops,” on Lloyd Road, which they built 
in 1913, has been a rendezvous for dis- 
cussing civic and philanthropic problems. 

Mr. Wiers has served as director of 
the Altruist Society; trustee of the Mont- 
clair Fresh Air and Convalescent Home; 
chairman of the Children’s Welfare Com- 
mittee; chairman of Russian Relief Com- 
mittee; chairman of Chinese Relief Com- 
mittee; member of Garibaldi Relief 
Committee; member of executive commit- 
tee of Montclair Branch of Red Cross; 
president of the New Jersey State Asso- 
ciation for the Blind; member of the New 
Jersey State Commission for the Blind, 
and president of the same for the last 
three years; vice-chairman of the New 
Jersey Child Labor Committee; secretary 
and president of the Outlook Club; presi- 
dent of the Council of Philanthropy ; presi- 
dent of the Montclair Players; chairman 
of Montclair War Camp Committee; chair- 
man of committee to organize the Com- 
munity Chest; member of committee to 
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organize the Montclair Chapter of the 
Red Cross; director of Unity Forum; 
director of Unity Institute; president of 
Community Chest; president of Mont- 
clair Ministers’ Association; president 
of Montclair Co-operative Kitchen; vice- 
president of Montclair Co-operative Store; 
director of Montclair Municipal Asso- 
ciation. 


A Forty-Year Ministry 


_ Mr. Duncan’s record vindicates long pas- 
torates, says parishioner 


The First Unitarian Church in Clinton, 
Mass., celebrated on June 20 the fortieth 
anniversary of the pastorate of its minis- 
ter, Rev. James ©. Dunean. This was 
also the fortieth anniversary of Mr. Dun- 
can’s entrance into the Unitarian ministry, 
since the Clinton Church is the only one 
over which he has been settled. He came 
to Clinton in 1886 after completing a 
graduate course at Harvard Divinity 
School, which followed his graduation 
from Meadville Theological School the 
previous year. ~ 

Mr. Duncan conducted the Sunday morn- 
ing service, including the Communion in 
symbolic form and the administration of 
the rite of baptism. A full church greeted 
him. In addition to the regular wor- 
shipers, many persons came from near-by 
towns. Scottish organizations of Clinton 
—the Daughters of Scotia, St. Andrew’s 
Mutual Benefit Society, and Clan Forbes— 
attended the service in a body. At the 
close of the service, John F. Fuller, chair- 
man of the parish committee, presented 
Mr. Duncan with a purse of gold. Then 
the gathering passed along the aisles of 
the church and greeted Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan. 

Beautiful efforts and happy relation- 
ships have marked Mr. Duncan’s forty- 
year pastorate. Jonathan Smith, who for 
many years was closely associated with 
Mr. Duncan as president of the parish 
committee and president of the Worcester 
Conference, wrote a letter of congratula- 
tion. Mr. Duncan’s exceptional record 
led him to say this: 

“I have for considerable time held the 
conviction that a long ministry would 
solve half of the troublesome problems 
that afflict our Protestant parishes. When 
the minister stays only three, or five, or 
ten years in a parish, he does not get hold 
of his people. He does not get into the 
inner recesses of their life, and he cannot 
share with many those things in which 
the true minister can help. Just as he 
begins to get hold of the people, he goes 
away, and all his ministrations are prac- 
tically dissipated. He makes no _ per- 
manent impression on his people, nor in 
the community where he lived. One of 
the great secrets of the old-time ministry 
was in its length and the hold the minister 
acquired during that occupancy. Your 
ministry here is a shining example of the 
beneficent influence the long-time pas- 
torate acquires.” 

In his sermon, Mr. Duncan said that, 
of his ministerial functions, he had put 
first the preparation and preaching of 
sermons. Hardly second in importarice 
was the preparation of the prayers; for, 
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as he said, “one should be just as par- 
ticular about speaking to God as about 
speaking to men and women.” Then he 
added: “Next to preaching and praying, 
I have enjoyed people. I am glad to be a 
minister, because the ministry is a pass- 
port to people’s homes and hearts.” 

The day of denominationalism is pas- 
sing, declared Mr. Duncan. The union in 
Canada points the new way. “The union 
has begun,” he continued, “and if it means 
within some of the denominations a divi- 


sion between the Liberalists and the Funda- 


mentalists, it will at least clear the the- 
ological atmosphere and align people on 
the side of tradition and dogma or of 
liberty and science, and that will be an 
immense gain for real religion. The 
school, college, and university—that is to 
say, the powerful influence of education 
—is on the side of liberal Christianity, 
and it is bound to prevail. So I do not 
despair. I have the conviction that the 
world is about to witness another refor- 
mation in religion and be aroused as it 
has not been aroused since the days of 
Martin Luther, John Calyin, and John 
Knox.” 

Mr. Duncan is secretary of the Worces- 
ter Conference and a director of the 
American Unitarian Association, repre- 
senting the Unitarian Ministerfal Union, 
of which he was for several years the 
president. 

On the occasion of his erbaty: fifth an- 
hiversary in the Clinton pastorate, his 
parishioners presented him and Mrs. Dun- 
can with a loving cup which was placed 
upon the Communion table for the fortieth 
anniversary service. 


Rev. Harvey Loy Composes 
Communion Service Music 


Rey. Harvey Loy, a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, has composed a 
musical setting for various parts of the 
Communion service, under title of “Com- 
munion Service in A major.” It was given 
for the first time on May 16 in All Souls 
Unitarian Church in Windsor, Vt., of 
which he is the minister. Following are 
the numbers of the service: 

Introit, “He Rained Down Manna,” an 
introduction to the whole service; “Lord, 
Have Mercy Upon Us,” the petitions of 
the opening service in antiphonal ar- 
rangement; “Glory to God in the High- 
est,” a setting of the Angelic Hymn with 
soprano solo part; Tract, “Oh, Taste and 
See,” short anthem; Offertory, ‘““My Soul 
Thirsteth for Thee,’ baritone solo; the 
Covenant, “In the Love of Truth,” a short 
responsory; “Holy, Holy Lord God of 
Sabaoth,” a simple setting of the Tri- 
umphal Hymn; “Blessed Is He That 
Cometh,” contralto solo with chorus; 
Post-Communion anthem, “To Him That 
Overcometh,” concluding chorus. The 
final “Triple Amen” is also a composition 
of Mr. Loy’s. 


Bequest for Pensions 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
receives a bequest of $200 in the will of 
the late Ellen ©. Harrington of Lexington, 
Mass. 
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Mr. Peterson Writes Pageant “ 
for Church School Centenary © 


The church school of the First Parish — 
in Brookline, Mass., observed its one- | 
hundredth anniversary on May 9 with 
the performance of a pageant written for 
the occasion by the minister of the church, 
Rey. Abbot Peterson. The pageant por- 
trayed the development of religious edu- 
cation through the ages. 

Charles 8S. Bolster, superintendent of 
the chureh school, directed the presen- 
tation of the pageant. Augustus D. Dan- 
zig, musie director of the Brookline 
schools, arranged the musical program. 

The six episodes presented the Jewish 
school; the Pilgrim child; Robert Raikes, 
the printer, and the first Sunday-school; 
John Pounds, the cobbler, and his Ragged 
School; the founding of the First Parish 
Sunday-school in 1826, and the First 
Parish Sunday-school of to-day. 

The First Parish in Brookline (Unita- 
rian) was founded in 1717, and for more 
than a century it was the only church in 
the town. The minister of the parish at 
the time of the founding of the school 
was Rey. John Pierce, D.D., whose pastor- 
ate of nearly fifty-three years was the 
longest in the history of the chureh. Dr. 
Pierce’s call in 1796 was ratified in town 
meeting, and his salary was paid out of 
town funds. For fifty-two years he 
was a member of the Brookline School 
Committee, and he served for the same 
number of years on the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College. 

Before the establishment of the Sunday- 
school, Dr. Pierce had held at the par- 
sonage monthly meetings of the children 
of the town for catechizing and for re- 
ligious instruction. In 1826, Miss Bliza- 
beth Peabody and Miss Alice Sumner ob- 
tained Dr. Pierce’s consent to organize 
the new school, and sessions were held 
in the church at the close of the after- 
noon service. The first superintendent 
was Lewis Tappan, and among his suc- 
cessors were such notable leaders as 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., of Har- 
vard University; Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D.D., afterwards minister of the parish; 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., of King's 
Chapel, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Pitt Dilling- 
ham, formerly principal of Calhoun Col- 
ored School; and Rey. Minot Simons, D.D., 
minister of All Souls Church, New York 
City. 

Mr. Peterson, like his predecessor of 
one hundred years ago, is a member of 
the Brookline School Committee and he 
also is a member of the town Library 
Board. 


Mr. Loring on Year’s Leave 


Rey. Robert S. Loring recently tendered 
his resignation as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, Wis. But 
the parish held his services in so high 
esteem that it refused to accept the resig- 
nation, and it further showed its apprecia- 
tion by offering Mr. Loring a year’s leave 
Mr. Loring reconsidered his 
decision, and will return to the church in 
1927. He will spend his sabbatical year 
in travel around the world, pean 
of his time in India. © 
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Over the Radio 

. Regular broadcastings 
_ People’s Church, Curcaco, Int.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, FATRHAVEN, Mass.— 
Sunday morning service at 11 a.m., dur- 
ing July and August. WNBH, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; 248 meters. 

_ First Unitarian Ohurch, Los ANGELES, 
Cauir., and Unitarian Church, Hottywoop, 
Cauir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 p.m. (Hollywood, July 11; Los 
Angeles, July 18). KNX, Los Angeles; 
337 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PorTLAND, ORE.—- 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. As 

(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadecastings. cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day 
of the service to be broadcast.) 


. Services in Portland, Me. 


Morning service will be held in the First 
Parish Church, Portland, Me., every Sun- 
day throughout the summer, as_ usual. 
The hour of service is 9.30 a.m., Standard 
Time (10.30 Daylight-Saving Time). Dur- 
ing July the minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman, will preach every Sunday. Dur- 
ing August the preachers will be: August 
1, Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn; August 8, 
Rey. Charles R. Joy; August 15, Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Geoghegan; August 22, Rey. Paul 
§S. Phelan; August 29, Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers. 

The First Parish in Portland has a 
history of over two hundred years. The 
“church” was “gathered” at the time of 


Thomas Smith, March 8, 1727, some time 
after the beginning of regular services 
and the building of the first meeting-house. 
The present granite meeting-house, dedi- 
cated February 8, 1826, is an unspoiled 
and beautiful example of the meeting- 
; 


house architecture of that day. Historic- 


ally and architecturally, it is much worth 
visiting. The First Parish in Portland 
extends a cordial invitation to summer 
visitors in Maine to worship here as often 
as possible with its members. 


| 
San Jost, Catir.—Rev. Charles W. 
Porter-Shirley of Attleboro, Mass., will 
preach in the First Unitarian Church 
- during August. 


Preaching Mission at Duxbury 


The Duxbury First Parish is again con- 
ducting a summer preaching mission dur- 
ing July. It began on Sunday the Fourth 
with a Sesqui-centennial sermon by Rey. 
Augustus P. Reccord, D.D., of Detroit. 
On Sunday, July 11, Dr. Albert CG. Dief- 
ach, Wditor of THe CHRISTIAN Rxc- 
, Will speak in the afternoon.at four 
k (the morning service being omit- 
). This will follow Dr. Dieffenbach’'s 
1 in the forenoon at Scituate; thus 
e South Shore from Cohasset to 


the ordination ef the first minister, Rev. 


hk 
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Plymouth is receiving the attention it 
deserves. 

On Sunday, July 18, Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley of Chicago will again preach in Dux- 
bury, where last year he was attentively 
listened to on a Sunday afternoon by an 
audience of over six hundred. 

Rey. John H. Wilson, minister at Dux- 
bury, is at his summer home at Ocean 
Point, Me., recuperating from his arduous 
labors. He is giving much attention to 
the services of the Memorial Chapel there. 


Why They Are Unitarian 


*Come-outers” tell their stories at Worces- 
ter Conference 


The Worcester Conference, at its annual 
spring session at Bolton, Mass., on June 
10, urged every church in the Conference 
to send its minister to the Ministers’ In- 
stitute at Deerfield, Mass., September 
13-16, paying all his expenses. The Con- 
ference also recommended to its directors 
the consideration during the coming year 
of this timely topic: “How can and should 
our churches promote the brotherhood 
of man among the nations and eliminate 
war from the world?” 

The directors of this Conference are 
making a study of church attendance in 
its constituent parishes. At this meeting, 
Rey. Robert A. Singsen of West Upton, 
Mass., reported that the average attend- 
ance of the eighteen churches making 
returns for the month of May was twenty 
per cent. of their several constituencies, 
or one in five. The Conference voted that 
the study be continued. The next report 
will be given at the regular annual meeting 
in Winchendon, Mass., in October. The 
Conference appointed a committee to ar- 
range summer services at the Chestnut 
Hill Meeting House in Blackstone, Mass., 
and voted to defray the expenses. 

An interesting feature of this meeting 
was a series of addresses on “Why I Be- 
came a Unitarian,” given by four ministers 
who came into the Unitarian Fellowship 
from other denominations. Rey, Hdmund 
Booth Young, formerly of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, told of how he began to 
read Unitarian literature and found that 
he had been for some time a Unitarian 
without knowing it. He spoke partic- 
ularly of the influence of Dr. William L. 
Sullivan—of Dr. Sullivan’s ‘Letters to 
Pius X,” which he had read. He told of 
his cordial reception into the Unitarian 
Chureh by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Dr. 
Louis ©. Cornish, and other Unitarian 
leaders. “Here,” he said, “I have found 
deep satisfaction.” 

Rey. George M. Gerrish of Ware, Mass., 
came to Unitarianism from Methodism 
through Congregationalism and Universal- 
ism. He said that he had asked himself 
in both the Spanish-American and the 
World Wars what became of the unbap- 
tized soldiers killed in battle. This was 
one thing that brought about his awaken- 
ing to a more enlightened and humanita- 
rian religion. The liberal view of the 
Bible, he explained, was the special reason 
for his being drawn to Unitarianism. 

Coming from the Reformed Church in 
America, Rey. Homer L. Sheffer of Athol, 
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Mass., declared that he would have become 
a Unitarian sooner, if he had been familiar 
with the works of Theodore Parker. It 
was chiefly through the influence of Rey. 
John Haynes Holmes that he became a 
Unitarian, he said. “I hold theology to 
be secondary,’ he added. “I thank God 
for sharing the opportunity of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, whose fundamental 
principle is ethical rather than theological. 
Character is fundamental.” 

Rey. Herbert M. Gesner said that he 
became a Unitarian so that he might be 
free to seek the truth. He added that he 
was not primarily the minister of a 
certain denomination, but a “spiritual 
scientist.” The voice within called con- 
science bade him become a Unitarian. He 
told of his son, who consulted the en- 
eyelopedia to learn what Unitarianism 
was. Then he and his family attended 
the Unitarian Church. z 

Other speakers at the Conference were 
Rey. Charles A. Place of Lancaster, Mass., 
and Rey. George F. Patterson, field secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Mr. Place gave the results of 
his observations while attending other 
churches during the past winter, including 
the Roman Catholic and the Friends. 
Generally he found small congregations 
and a lack of the spirit of worship. In 
college centers, he noted a conspicuous 
absence of students in both Unitarian and 
orthodox churches. Many people, said 
Mr. Place, have not got beyond a flat 
earth and a personal God up in the sky 
and are indifferent to religion. They have 
no comprehension of the fact that the 
universe is spiritual rather than material. 
Not until people experience religion can 
they be expected to attend church in 
great numbers. The interpretation of 
life—the whole of life—is the real mis- 
sion of Unitarianism. 

Mr. Patterson commented on the Anni- 
versary Week meetings, saying that they 
showed a decidedly practical rather than 
philosophic or scientific trend and em- 
phasized the place of emotion in reli- 
gion. He told of his recent visit to the 
Southwest, where Fundamentalism is very 
real. He stressed the need of a religion 
requiring moral integrity, and of the ap- 
plication of its principles to the great 
problems of civilization. 

One hundred and four delegates, a hun- 
dred visitors, and nineteen ministers at- 
tended the Conference. 


Huse Guild Y.P.R.U. 


A thriving guild of the Young People’s 
Religious Union has been established in 
the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 
The guild is named after an honored 
member of the congregation, Miss Martha 
E. Huse, who is well known in St. Louis 
for her philanthropic work. During the 
year, an average of twenty-two young 
people attended the Sunday evening 
suppers and meetings. A number of in- 
teresting and successful social events 
were held, among them a play by Booth 
Tarkington, “The Travelers,” which was 
given with notable skill. The Alliance 
has given financial help to the Huse Guild 
in sending a representative to Star Island 
this summer. 
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Teach us to see 
the divine spark 


imprisoned in 
every stone of 
the highway 
CHARLES WAGNER 


Rev. Frank A. Powell Dies 


Rey. Frank Abraham Powell, Minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Dallas, 
Tex., died on Sunday morning, June 27. 
Mr. Powell was ordained in 1889, and 
until 1906 he was in the Congregational 
ministry. He held Unitarian pastorates 
in Helena, Mont., and Manchester, N.H., 
and from 1915 to 1922 was minister of 
All Souls Church (Unitarian-Universalist) 
in Braintree, Mass. A further account of 
his life and work will be published in a 
forthcoming issue of THE REGISTER. 


To East and West Bridgewater 


Rey. Carl G. Horst of Littleton, Mass., 
has accepted calls from the First Parish 
in East Bridgewater, Mass., and the Uni- 
tarian Church in West Bridgewater. He 
will conduct services in both churches. 
and make his residence in East Bridge- 
water. 


Personals 


William R. Pattangall of Augusta, Me., 
who has been appointed an _ associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Maine, is 
a member of All Souls Church, Unitarian, 
in Augusta, and has been active in the 
work of the Laymen’s League. 


Dr. and Mrs. Carlyle Summerbell of 
Roslindale, Mass., announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Faith, to John 
Twiss Blake, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. 
Blake of Roslindale. Miss Summerbell is 
a graduate of the Sargent School for 
Physical Education and of the Teachers 
College of Columbia University, and is 
now on the faculty of the Beaver Country 
Day School in Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Rey. J. F. Meyer, Unitarian minister of 
the Independent Protestant Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, has been elected to serve 
his fifth term as minister. The elections 
are made triennially. With one exception, 
Mr. Meyer’s pastorate has already been 
the longest in the history of the church. 


Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Mrs. Wicks sailed from New 
York City on the Transylvania June 26 for 
Glasgow, Scotland. After touring the 
British Isles, they will sail for home on 
the Auscania, August 21, arriving in In- 
dianapolis about September 1. 
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D IR. EX TeGcieer 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR, 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Generar Secserany, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological’ study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious lifé and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE ' 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 


Autumn quarter begins at Chidéest September 
30, 1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. SournwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 
has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes, 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 


furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York CHIcAGo San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For 
ticulars address the Dean, or 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equines. beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Yo Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
iiprasy: Hostess och, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
*F.L. Locss, President. E.A.Cuuncn, Treasurer. 


Christian Life’s 50th Birthday 


(Continued from page 640) 


in the columns of the Christian Life... . 
May you have many years still in which 
to continue your work of religious en- 
lightenment and good will in behalf of 
our common cause!” 

And this word came from a non-Uni- 
tarian editorial colleague, Rev. . Martin 


Alva Kerr, of the Herald of Gospel Lib- 
erty, Dayton, Ohio: 

“It is indeed encouraging to note the 
careful and discriminating effort which 
is being put forth by the thoughtfully pro- 
gressive elements in the Church the world 
over to recover in understanding leader- 
ship [the] essential elements of the 
Christian faith. And we congratulate you 
on the long service be! you have ren- 
dered in this cause.” + GLQWEHT OM 
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West Side Players Win 
in Theatre Tournament 


The Meeting House Players of the West 
Side Unitarian Church in New York City 
for the second year won first place in the 
annual Little Theatre Tournament of the 
Metropolitan Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, which was in- 
stituted last year. The Tournament was 
under the management of Jenkin Hockert. 
The Plainfield, N.J., Junior Parish placed 
second, and the Old Fort Club of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and the Montclair, N.J., Players tied 
for third. The plays were given at the 
West Side Church, May 15. 

The winning play of the Meeting House 
group was one of George Kelley’s— 
“Finders Keepers,’ enacted by Florence 
Burgy, Irene Bichnan, and I. Feil, under 
the direction of Fay Baker. The Plain- 
field group, who had only the preceding 
evening won the Plainfield Municipal 
Tournament from five other teams, pre- 
| sented “In May,’ with Louis Stark- 
eae Loring Lecraw, Marjorie Bu- 


ehanan, Dorothy Drinkwater, Eric Tyler, 
| Philip Clark, and William Lecraw in the 
cast. The Old Fort Club gave “Maker of 
ee. acted by Nan Noyes, Harold 
Ludewig, and T. W. Nitardy ; while Mont- 
| clair played “Two Crooks and a Lady,” 
the roles being taken by Fernan Gardner, 
David Stickney, Jeanette Watrous, Helen 
Fellows, Van Ness Delamater, and Horace 
_ Robinson. 


At Little Boar’s Head, N.H. 


Summer services are being held in the 
Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, N.H. 
Following is the schedule of preachers: 
July 4, Rev. George M. Ward of Palm 
Beach, Fla.; July 11, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins of Weston, Mass.; July 18, Rev. Wil- 
liam Weston Patton of Chicago, Ill.; July 
25, Rey. Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass. ; 
August 1, Rey. William Safford Jones of 
Portsmouth, N.H.; August 8, Rev. Jesse 
Halsey of Cincinnati, Ohio; August 15, 
Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass. ; 
August 22, Rey. Benjamin A. Willmott of 
Athol, Mass.; August 29, Rey. William 
Wallace Fenn, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
September 5, Rev. H. O. Hiscox of Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. Services are at 11 a.m. 
Standard Time. All seats are free. 


Union Services, Lynn, Mass. 


The Unitarian Church in Lynn, Mass., 
will join in summer services with the Uni- 
versalist and Central Congregationalist 
Churches, the services to be held in the 
Universalist Chureh. Unitarian preachers 
will be Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. 
Paul, Minn., on July 18; Rev. Dudley 
‘Hays ee! of ae on August 8 and 


Vacation School in Pasadena 


e Daily Vacation Bible School of the 
ena, Calif., Union Liberal Church 
; opened for the summer with seventy 

lren and five teachers. The teachers 


by the Church. 


-four Protestant churches. 


The Christian Register 


are paid and the equipment is provided 
The children are of pri- 
mary grade from the public schools in 
the neighborhood. All denominations and 
several races are represented. 

The Church will be closed from June 30 
to September 12, but the church Sunday- 
school will continue throughout the sum- 
mer under paid teachers, while the regu- 
lar teachers are taking a needed vacation. 


Essex Conference Names 
Committee on Missions 


At the one hundred and sixty-seventh 
session of the Essex Unitarian Confer- 
ence, held at the First Parish, Beverly, 
Mass., Sunday, June 6, the afternoon 
speaker was Prof. O. W. Warmingham of 
Boston University. A committee on mis- 
sions was appointed, consisting of Rev. 
Herbert L. Buzzell, Dr. Thomas Billings, 
Rey. Fred R. Lewis, George L. Millett, 
and Albert Bartlett. The evening 
preacher was Rev. John Nicol Mark of 
Fall River, Mass., who spoke on the “Com- 
pass of the Christian.” He told of the 
need of clear thinking, love, honesty, and 
trust in God and Heaven. Resolutions 
were sent to Rev. Alfred Manchester, who 
was unable to be present. [Mr. Man- 
chester died the following Sunday.] 


Union Services, Westboro, Mass. 


The Unitarian Church in Westboro, 
Mass., will unite with other Protestant 
churches in summer union services. The 
minister, Rev. Oliver Jay Fairfield, will 
preach at the services on July 11 and 18, 
to be held in the Hvangelical Church. 
Services on August 1 and 8 will take place 
in the Unitarian Church. 


$1,000 to Pension Society 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
has received a bequest of $1,000 from the 
estate of Miss Maria Ellen. Smith, late of 
Arlington, Mass. The legacy will be added 
to the Endowment Fund. 


West Roxspury, MAss.—Union services 
are to be conducted during the summer in 
Services will 
be held in the First Parish Church, Uni- 
tarian, July 4, 11, and 18. 
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The Church Barn—Once — 


The new parish hall of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Berlin, Mass., is now 
open for service to church and commu- 
nity. The hall was dedicated with a 
May festival on Friday evening, May 14. 

Both equipment and program of the new 
parish hall are designed for the commu- 
nity life. There is provision for basket- 
ball games and a moderate-size stage for 
dramatic activities. The hall is the re- 
sult of remodeling a building now well- 
nigh obsolete in any parish—the church 
barn. 


The urge to go forward is the thing I 
eall God. The will to live is God; from 
flowers to stars, it is God.—Preston Brad- 
ley. 


SPECIAL RATE 
for MINISTERS 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


Send your Minister to the General 
Conference at Star Island July 17-31. 
A special rate has been made of 
$14.00 per week for board and room, 
and registration. 


UNITARIAN SUMMER 
MEETING ASSOCIATION 


SSAA 9A 


Local and Suburban Service 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 
and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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TPLEASANTRIES 


Grocer: “Have you forgotten that $5 
you owe me?’ Custemer: “Not yet; give 
me time.”—T'he Progressive Grocer. 


There are two kinds of men—those who 
go ahead and do something, and those 
who sit by and ask why it wasn’t done 
some other way. 


~ Farmer: “Yes, sir, - my new Ford cost 
me fifteen hundred dollars.” Banker: 
“How is that?’ Farmer: “Well, you see, 
I have two sons and a son-in-law in the 
accessories business.”—Life. 
to 
Someone asked Jane Addams a_ short 
time ago what she thought of bobbed hair. 
“IT am not concerned so much,” she an- 
swered, “with the uniformity on the out- 
side of the heads of people, as I am about 
the uniformity on the inside.” 


al 
in 


“That’s a nice boy,’ said the visitor, 
as little Bobby picked up his scattered 
toys. “IT suppose your mother’ has 
promised you something if you clean up 
the room?” 

“Tf I don’t!” he corrected. 


Harold had been taken to the children’s 
service for the first time. On his return, 
his mother carefully asked him about the 


by 
when you draw your will. 


map sent. 
Mrs. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912 ‘G’’ St., N.W. 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
Remember the ministers’ pension 


equests. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. 
Foreign Language Work. ( 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Washington, D.C., ‘““‘THE KERN’’ 


Two squares from new Washington Audi- 


rium. The facilities of a hotel with 


atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, 
each with running water. 


so private ones. 
g rooms near. Garage on premises. 
Address : 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NASHUA 


service and the address. He replied, “It 
was about two people who lived in a very 
beautiful garden called Paradise, and they 
were so happy until the servant came.” 
—The Watchman. 


One day when Huxley was advertised 
to speak before the British Association 
in Dublin, he arrived late at the station. 
jumped into a cab, and had just enough 
breath to say, “Drive fast.” Away went 


Bup a Bible 


for yourself, 
home, church or friend 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Brom-ield St., Boston 


the cab jolting over the streets until its 
occupant, beoming anxious, inquired, “Do 
you know where you are going?’ ‘The 
driver answered, “No, I don’t know where 
we are going, but I am driving fast.” 


uu 


John is a small boy, youngest of a min- 
ister’s family. As a punishment for some 
misdemeanor at the table, it was decided 
that John must not eat with the. family 
at the next meal. So his dinner was 
placed on a small table at the end of 
the dining room. When all were seated, 
the minister said: “Now, John, you should 
ask a blessing before you eat.” This was 
a new duty for John, but he bowed his 
head and said reverently: “Our Father in 
heaven: Thou hast prepared a table for 
me in the presence of mine enemies. 
Thanks for the food. Amen.” 


Mark Twain said that during his career 
as a pilot the worst boat on the Missis- 
sippi was the Stephen J. Hill. This boat’s 
untidiness was only equaled by her slow- 
ness. Only strangers, only the tenderfoot, 
used her. One afternoon, while the boat 
was poking down along the river, a thick 
fog drifted down and the Stephen J. Hill 
had to heave to for the night. As she 
lay there, swathed in gray, a passenger 
said to the captain, “It is too bad we're 
goin’ to be late, Captain.” “We ain’t goin’ 
to be late,” the captain answered. “But 
I thought,” said the passenger, “that we 
had to tie up to this bank here all night.” 
“So we do,” said the captain, “but that 
ain’t goin’ to make us late. We don’t run 
so close to time as all that.”—Argonaut. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


iA 


patronage. 


phere for their guests. 
RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ne Bteton ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
fore ets Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: . General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

Beach 1763 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


General Stenography. 
JEANNETTE SOULE, 


Many free baths, 
Excellent, inexpensive din- 


HE following hotels are worthy of 
They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 


Phone: Congress 0348 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard 
Time. Mr. Silliman will preach July 11. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union sum- 
mer service at 11 A.M, Rey. Walter S. Swisher, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., will preach July 11. 'The 
Church of the Disciples unites with the Arling- 
ton Street Church for the summer. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Eduea- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
Rey. Henry Thomas Secrist, Melrose, Mass., 
will preach July 11. The church is open daily 
for rest and prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold B. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster.. Sunday, July 11, at 10 a.m., Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rey. George A, 
Mark, Somerville, Mass. 
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MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 
472 Boylston Street 
Opposite Former Technology Buildings 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


WANTED 


A CHRISTIAN WOMAN 


As Family Visitor in her own 
community. This is an oppor- 
tunity for strictly Christian Ser- 
vice with remuneration during 
training. Entire or spare time. | 
Write frankly and fully. - 


ROBERT MARSTON, 
_ 47 East Mill St., Akron, Ohio. 


